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ABSTBACT 

• This t^ird in a series of six learning Hodul^s on 
instructional planning is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers experience in developing each 
component of the .various kinds, of instructional units and using then 
to create a written unit plan for improving insttuction, Ihe terminal 
objective for the Bodix.le is to develo|^ a unit cf instruction. 
Introductory sections relate the coapetency dealt uith* in this nodule 
to others in the program and list both the enabling ctjectives for 
the five learning experiences and the resources required, Materials 

.*in the learning experiences include required reading, self -check 
quizzes, lodel answers, case situations, aodel unit plans, 

. perforiance checklists, and the teachei perfcraance assesssent fora 
for use in evaluation of the te^inal objective, (The acdules on 
instructional planning are part of a larger g^eries of lOQ 
perforiance- based^eacher education (PBIE) self-contained learning 
packages for use in preservice or inservioe training cf teachers in 
all occupational areas. Each of the field^tested nodules focuses on 
the de\(elopBent of one or lore specific prpiessional ooapetencies 
identified throu<Th research as iaportatit to vocational teachers', 
{Materials are designed for use by teachtrs, either on an indi vidj^al 
or group basis, workipg under the direction of cne c^ior€ resourc^^ 
petsons/i^structors, ) (TA) ^ 
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FOREWORD 



Thi$ moduli is one. of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
Specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tifJed and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teachmg at both tJ)e secondary and post- 
secondary tevels instruction The mcKlules are suitable tor 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application; each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teadhers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance oi teacher educators acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be skilled" m the 
teacher competency being developed and should thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in usmg 
these matenals 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
insen^ice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests fnematprials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, podt-secondary institutions, local Question agencies, and 
others responsible for the professional development of voca- 
iioruil teachers Further information about (he use of the mod- 
ules in teacher educafion programs is contained in three re- 
lated document^ Student Gglde to Using Performance-^ased 
Teacher /Education MateHals, Resource Person Q\£4k (b 
Uaing Pfrformance-Based Teacher Education Materiafrand 
Guide to Implementation of Perfomiance-Based T^her 
Educatlpn. 

The PBtE curriculum packages are products of a sustained • 
researqfh and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Profe^onal Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dtvtduais, institutions, and agencies participate with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions, to the systematic develop- , 
ment/ testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant d 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provlded^nput in 
development of initial versions of the modules,, over 2,900 
teac^/hersend 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vide feedback to Ttie Center for revision and refinemefit 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordinatipn of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following p^-ogram staff 
James B Hamilton. R-ogram Director, Robert E Norton. As- 



sociate Program'Director, Glen E Fardia, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn. Program Assis- 
tant, Recognition is also extendedjp Kristy ROss. Technical 
Assistant. Jcmn Jones, Technical IWpstant, and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their confributions to the finai refinement of 
the materials, Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental version^of these -mate rials are also ac- ^ 
koowljsdgetJ Caiyin J Cotrell 'directed the vocalional teacher 
' competency nw^^rch studies upon which these modules a>e 
based arKTatso directed the curriculum development effort 
frpm 1971-1972, Curtis R Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974 ^ 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outsjde The Center 
(consultants, fiekf site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, arxj others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the matenals were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
tocher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Mi^uri-Columbia Pretiminaryiestmg of the 
materials was conduced at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visitmg scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the mate'rials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teactter educators and students of Cen^ 
tral Washington StateCollege, Colorado State UniversUy, Ferris 
State College, Michigan. Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE I . Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo. Temgle University; ' 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan-Fhnt, Unjversity.of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh. University 
of Tennessee, Universttynof Vermont, and y|,ah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculwtfi development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appreciation, is extended to th^ 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S CJffice 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part h Section .553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferns State College, 
Hplland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint > 

Robert E Taylor ' ^ 
Director 

The Center lor Vocational Education 
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tHC CENTCM FOR VOCATIONAL CDOCATlON 

The Center for Vocational Education s mission is to 
increase the ability of diverae agencies institutions, and 
Organizations to solve educational p^ot)lems relating to 
individual carder'^lanning and preparation The Center 
fulfills its mission by 

• CJenerattng knowledge tl>fOugh research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs arKj outcomes 

• tnstallirvQ educational programs and products - 

• Op^ting information systems and services 
.•Conducting leadership development and training 

progrJhi 



AA 
VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
^ FOR VOCATIONAL 

INSTRUCTIONAL M^ATERIALS - 

Engineering Center 
Athens. Georgia 00602 

The Anr>erican Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities. colkSges arnj flivisions of vocational education de- 
voted to improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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-'INTRODUCTION 



If you walk through a number of vocational pdu- 
cation classrpoms you are likely to see teachers 
standing beiore their classes teaching lessons, or 
students busy in the laboratory on their assigned 
tasks. In the course of a short visit 
it would be difficult to see any pat- 
^tern in all this, and you might come 
away with the impression that vo- 
cational instruction is simply 
* madeupof a series of lessons and 
lafl assignments strung* together 
to fill out the school year Such an 
impression would be quite wrong 

A really well planned vocatibnal 
curriculum has a far more sophis- 
ticated structure Ithasitsfounda- 
tion in an analysis of what the 
community wants from its voca- 
tional programs, and what the oc- 
cupation requi/es of its beginning 
workers. Based on this information, a number of < 
broad goals and specific objectives are laid out 
and a complete course outline (or course of study) 
is constructed. The next step is to build blocks of 
instruction, called units, into the program, center- 
ing each one around a single important topic. Fi- 
nally, the vocational teacher prepares thd lessons 
and^lhe other expenences that help students to 
^^^^s^jPlieve the learning objectives described m the 
liriit. ' 

The lessons and student activities are what the 




visitor sees as he enters the classroom door, but 
'they are really. the culmination and most easily 
visible part of a long process of instructionpl plan- 
ning. This module is concerned with one part of 
that process, .developing units of instfuction. 
Other modyWs in the senes take you through the^ 
precedirjg^nd succeeding steps, but it is not es- 
sential for you to have completed thenr\ before you 
develop competence in planning upits of instruc- 
tion 

Units, focusmg as they do on carefully chosen 
topics in the course, help bring form and coher- 
ence tQ^teaching and iQ^rnmg. Teachers can or- 
ganise instruction so that all the knowledge and 
skills of the occupation are given proper emphasis 
^nd an appropriate share of the available instruc- 
tional time Students can gam insig^it into ttie r^a* 
tionships o1 thfe thjngs they learn. Because the 
subject matter is organized into manageable 
blocks, they can keep informed of their progress 
and know that they are actually learning 

This modulo describes the various kinds of. in- 
structional units and explains how they Qgn be 
used to improve instruction in the vocational pro- 
gram. It tells you how to develop each component 
of a unit and how to put themiall together to create 
a written unit plan By completing* thi§ module 
succes3fully, you should be competent in develop- 
ing instructional units in your vocational service 
area Your classroom teaching will be the better 
for It. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Oblectives 

JOmfetiM: While working in an actual 
$lbmton, develop a unit ;Dir imti\iction. 
r|MMbmianQ» vNtl be assessed by your re- 
jiiion, Ming the lei^her Performance 
Form. pp. 53-54 (Learning fxper/- 

Enabling Obiectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demon- 
strate knowledge of the concepts mvolved in 
planning a unit of instruction (Learning Experi- 
ence /). 

2. After cbmple.ting the required reading, demon- 
strate knowledge of the principles involved m 
selecting objectives, learning activities, and 

^evaluation procedures for an instructional unit 

• (Learning Experience II) 

3. After completing the required reading, or- 
ganize the content of a hypothetical teacher's 
plans into a unit plan, using an accepted format 
(Learning Experience III) 

4 For a srmplated situation, develop a unit of^in- 
struction (Learning Experience IV) 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have compe- 
tency in determining the needs and interests of 
students and in .developing student perf6rmanc^ 
'objectives. If you do not already have these com- 
petencies, meet with your resource person to de- 
termine what method ^ou will gse to gain these 
skiHs One option is to complete the information 
and practice activities in the following moduleg^ 

• Determine Needs and interests of Students, 
Module B-1 

• Develop Student Performance Objectives, 
Module B-2 ^ 



Resources 

A l^st Of the outside resources which supplemerl 
those contained within the module follows. Check 
with your resource person n) to determine the 
availability and tlie location ofihese resources, (2) 
tO' locate additional, refererfi^ in your occupa- 
tional specialty, and (3) to get assistance in setting 
up actrvities with peers or observations of skilled 
teap^jiers. if necessary Yourresource person may 
alsd^t)e contacted if you. have any difficulty with 
directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time V ' / 



Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference' Taba, Hilda. Curriculum De- 
velopment: Theory and Practice. New York, 
NY: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1962. 
A filmstrip projector and audiotape equipment 
for viewing and listeningto afilmstrip pre^n- 
tation. 

^ A screen to use with the projector 

The filmstrip and audiotape, 'Teaching Units 
and Lesson Plans, " VIMCET filmstrip and au- 
diotape #13, VIMCET ^A?s6ciates, Los 
Angeles, CA, 1966. 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

fleferentje -Mager, Robert *F./and Kenneth M. 
Beach Developing Vocatidpal Instruction, 
Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, 1967 * 

Learning Experience III 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience iV 

No outside resources 

l.earning Experience V 

Required 

sAn actual school situation m which you can 
develop a unit of mstruttton 
A resource person to assess ybur competency 
in developing a unit of instruction 



This mcxJule covers performarKe element numbers 56-61 from Calvin J 
Cotrell et al . Mod^t Curricula lor Vocavonal and Technical Education 
Rapon No V (Columbus. OH The Center for Vocational Education. The 
Ohio State University. 1972) The 384 elements m this docun^ent form the 
research base for all The Center's PBTE module development 

For information about the general organization of each mixJule. general 
procedures for their use and terminology which is coniimon to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Centers PBTE Modulel on the mside 
back cover \ 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




After cortipteting ^le required reading, demonfmte knowtedjge of tTie 
concepts Involved in planning a unit of ^struj^f). ^ ^ 




Activity 



L«etivii 




YoJ wi» be reading the iRformatiori slieet. Planning a Unit of Instructj^ ^ 
pp. 6-15. • > . 



You may wish to read the supplementary referenct. Taba, Curriculum 
DevBk>pm^f)t Theory and Practicejpip^ 343-368^ / 



\ 




You may wish (b view the VIMCET fnmstrip presentation. "Teacjiing Units 
and Lesson Plans " 



\ 



You will be demonstratlhg knowledge of the concepts involved 4n planning 
an Inrtructional unltisy completing the Self-Check, pp,. 17-19. 



You will be evaluatihg youf competency by comparing ypur completed- 
Self-Check with trie. Model Answers, pp. 2t-22. 



Activity 



For information abOutwhat is nneant by an instructional unit, its function in 
the instructional program, how to go about selecting and developing a unit 
topic, and how to involve students rn the planning process, read the 
following information sheet: % 



PLANNING A UNIT OF INSTftUCTION 



The Need for Planning for Instruction 



The more experience one h'as as a teacher, the 
more one realizes the importance of thorough 
planning for effective instruction. The beginning 
teacher, 

however, ' 
often has 
difficulty in 
comprehend- ' 
ing the con- 
cept of effec- 
tive planning. 

Hdorshe ^ -fS- 

may observe '^'^^ 
other 
teachers 
'doing some 
excellent 
teaching 
without a 
written plan 

in sight. A beginning teacher may even think tl>at 
written planning js too time consuming and that 
time devoted to writing plans could be better-^pent 
in more productive tasks 

Professional educators agree that,the ability to 
plan for instruction is essential to successful 
teaching of vocational subjects The teacher's in- 
structional plans can be compared to an ar- 
chitects plans, in which (1 ) the proposed building 
is designed gis a wholef (2) various important sec- 
tipns of the structure are planned as units, and 
flfelly. (3) the minute details of construction are 
^^feSfied, A sound structure and' a handsome 
jbviilding would not result if the architect or con- 
tractor plannecl the building as it was going up ahd 
. tried to keep 1f?te workers>b>jsy by finding some bit 
of construction work for>them to do oh a day-to- 
day ba^is.: 



Instructional plans, like architectural plans, 
need to encompass the design of the whole, the 
structure of each unit, and the construction of the 
individual parts. In designing vocational education 
programs, these plans are called the. course of 
study, the unK plan, and the daily lesson plan 

respectively. 
Each of these 
plans, has a 
unique and es- 
sential purpose 
in the work of 
the class, and 
each is depen- 
dent on, the 
other to form a 
unified and ra- 
tional curricu- 
l^r structure 

Preplanning 
' ' instruction 
helps the teacher to see the program as a whole 
and to make sure that every studentj^rning activ- 
ity, every teacher-presented lessomr^^pd every 
evaluation procedure contributes to the'^Jltimate 
goal Preplanning units and lessons permits the 
teacher to establish clearly defined objectives,We- 
cure the necessary instructional materials,- and 
select varied activities designed to enhance learn- 
ing Teachers who do not preplan thoroughly tend 
to use a limited range of activiti^es and. provide 
uneven coverage of the desired subject >natter. In 
vocational education, thia usually means ia too- 
heavy reliance on lecture-demonstration and proj- 
ect exercises and sometimes the omission of the 
teaching of some important occupational skills 




What is a Unit of Instruction? 

A unit of instruction is a well-defined portion of 
the total instructional program, centering around 
a single topic or cluster of occupational com- 
petencies. It is an organization of objectives, learn- 
ing activities, and resources prepared for use in a 
specific teaching/learning situation 

The relation-of an instructional unit to the total 
curriculum is illustrated in Figure 1 . At the center is 
a description, in broad terms, of 
'the Whole occupational pro- 
gramTTor example, a two-year 
program to prepare* day-care 
supervisors) The program is 
divided into semesters of work, 
with adesignated proportion of 
the total subject matter as- 
signed to ©tch sernester A de- 
scription of what. IS to be in- 
cluded-in the semester is con- 
tainea in a course of study. 
cou;^e outline, or a curriculum 
guide for the program 

Usually the course of study is 
m the form of an outline or a series of genferal 
statements of topics an0 activities It is pf necessity 



I- 




brief an0 is stated in broad terms The course of 
st{idy may be developed by the state department of 
education, the local school system, a curriculum 
laboratory, or industry, and furnished to the 
teacher to guide instructional planning In some, 
cases, teachers are expected to develop courses 
of study for their own f^rogram. particularly if it is a 
new orunusual one, or if the present guide is weak 
and outdated. 

The next divisiori 4n the instructional scheme is 
that of the unit of instruction. Units are sections of 
subject matter organized frqm the material of the 
course of study and developed around one or 
more topics, pfroblems, skills, orop^atlons Units 
may v3ry greatly in length of time*toxomplete Shd 
degree of complexity for students A semester's 
work may beprganized intQ as few as two units or 
as many as ten, for example The document that 
describes the contents of a unit (sub-topics, re- 
sources, student activities, evaluation procedures, 
etc.) IS called a unit plan, ft is the purpose of the 
. rest of this module to give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to develop skill in the plar>rung of units 

A unit IS not presented to the class all at once, 
but IS further divided into a series of lessons to be 



FIGURE 1 
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given over a nuniber>of class sessions. The'lessons 
making up the^unk are related tp the unit as a 
whole and to each other. The daily lessonTs^imited 
to one specific ^ispect of the unit and may be con- 
cerned with-a particular operation, machine, pro- 
cess, or some piece of related iqformation. There 
may be a few or^ fQaay lessons within a unit of 
instrijction dep^tidingjon the complexity of the 
topicJ 

As an tHO^tion of the relat^n of a unit to a 
course of study and a lesson, consider how an 
instructor in a machine shop might plan to or- 
'Qanize instruction.^He or she is tfeching the be- 
ginning course in the machinist program arid, •, 
from the course of stydy furnished by the adminis- 
tration, he or she not^sttiat among the important 
concepts to be taught during the semester is that 
of accurate shop measurement, using basic tech- 
nique^ and simple instruments. Aft^r^ some 
thought and tentative planning, the teacher, 
selects "Basic Shop Measurement" as one unit of ' 
instruction and decides to allocate a'bout five days 
of class time for the unit As a part df the learning 



experiences for the unit, he or ar^ti^4<l«to 
plan a series of daiiy fessons on vaf«ju§.^^r^- 
the topic of th0 unit, ipcliiding aVintrqj: 
l^ton, and lessons>t)n rute^, the- metric fiTylfem,* 
• ' ^ ^ ' ' 41iemicrom|p'- 

, ^Qdtheverr 




scdlp. The 
teacher's plans 
./^ are graphically 
. a2 represented ifr 



1 . To gam skill in planning for a single lesifeon, you may wish to refer to . 
Module B-4, Develop a ke$son Pfan 



Types of Units 



'An instructional unit is, in ^abstract terms, an 
organized way of thipking about instruction. It is a 
theme for learning over a period of time. The act of 
Cinit planning results in a written document; or 

^ plan, f/om which grows the actual te^chin^ 
Jearning activities engaged in by the teacher ana 
students. The term J*unit" has been used*. in a 
number of ways in edupation, wjth some resulting 
confusion. In the literature ot^voeafiohal ejduca- , 

' tion, you will find the term' "upit ' used K) d^cnbe 
anything from a single classroom lesson toia large 
block of individualized instoiction You must read 
the material carefully to determine in what context 
the author uses the term. 

The word "unit" is used in^a number of different 
ways in education. Each one has special value, 
and the proper use of them should be in every 
^teacher's repertory. 

• ^ Unit Of work.— A unit of work is the organiza- 
tion of student learning experiences built 
around a unK topic, theme, problem, or other 
unifying element. A unit of work is what actu- 
alfy takes place in the classroom or laboratory 
in the actual learning situation 

• UnK plan.^The unit plan is a particular 
teacher's Written outline of fhe unit of Work he 
or she expects to develop with a grolip of 
stutffents. The unit plan may b^ entirely origi- 
nal with the teacher, or it may be based on 
units developed by others A unit plan may be 
a very*conderised outline on a single sheet of 
^lper,.or a large document complete with irn 

riatiba, assignments, test questions, and 
vers. 

« Resource unit.— As its name implies, this is a 
> model unit intended te be used as a resource 




by te^^ers as they plan a unit for a particular 
^^group of students. It is a compilation of 
suggest^^tearnirrg activities, experiences, 
and maters from which teachers can dca\y 
Typjcally, a resource unit is devefeDp^C^ ais a 
dooperative venture by a number of ieachers 
or curriculum specialists. Resource units are 
also available from -commercial publishers 
and industry! A resource unit is not meant to 
be followed strictly, but should be changed 
. and adapted by the teacher to suit his or her 

class and teaching situation. 
• Subject matter onlt.— This type of un it is one 
that is designed to convey a bocly of specific 
skills and related content information to stu- 
dents. The objectives for the unit are stated in 
terms of student behaviors'and occupational 
competencies. In a dental technician/prd*- 
gram, for exampfe, a subject matter unij^might 
be constrt^d on the subject of "TakmgDen- 
tal X-rays"; in a tractor mechantes/program,v 
"Servicing the Hydraulic ContrpLSystem"; in 
a cosmetology program, Xoloring Hair." Th^ 
'^'project teaching plan," particularly a? used 
in industnal education, is a*kind of subject 
matter unit since all the instruction related to 
some student shop project is treated as^ unit. 

Some examptes of possible unit 
topics drawn from several voca- 
tional service. aVeas are shovyn 
in Sample 1. Note that the 
topics are obviOL/s divisions of 
the total program, and each 
topic would probably take sev- 
^al lessons to cover. A number 
ofstudent learning activities are 
possible within the topic. 
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SAMPLE 1 . . . 



.,u^>:.i4-;r, i.:. .^^'.^r- VV, ^ 


EXAMPLE OF A UNIT TOPIC ->^^ 


^ ;^ '66i|pt* Artiat • . . 

DiHrbuUve &taoation Vdork6r , ?• 
Nurses Aide , " 
' • QhJWX^ Wjfker - 
UghtAlioraft Pfig • * : - 
AfcWtectursI Drwsmari 


Portrait L^httng * 
. Printing Papers 

Taking X-ray Photpgraphs ' ■ ^ 
Oec9ratiV0 Stitchary, • : . . * 
Pustomer Buying Motives 
Medical Ethics f< 
« ^ ^J\fmi Ac|ivMMf|br Child/an ^ 
Navigational M^ and Charts 
Roofs*^DeSigri and O>nstru0ibn 



There is no especiall^^ecommende^J* l^gth for 
an instructional unit. A<un1t involving a liijiited' 
study of a fairly simple topic might take only a few 
days 6f class time A complex toos involving Indi- 
vidual stud^ltaetivlties, class lecturbs^d discus- 
sions, laboratory work, and/or studWt reports, 
might require two or three weeks for tne group ttr 
complete. However, if the planned un it is unusually 
sh^rt, the teacher should question whether the 



topic deserves to be treated as^ unit of work or 
can be dealt with simply as a lesson. A vef:^ large 
unit, scheduled to last several v<eeks,'may ma)<e it 
difficult for you to maintain student interest; the 
unit nriay need to be revised, divided.'or shortened. 
.In an^ case, if sttWent interest and-effert flag,, it is 
best not to continue with your original unit plans, 
but to bring the students' work to an early close 
anc^ to repian the unfinished portion of the unit. 



Identifying Units Within a Course of Study 



The first st^p in organizing a unit ef work is to 
decide on the topic As you begin to searCh 
through your instructional materials, ydb will dis- ' 
' cover a number of sources of ideas fqr unit tppics. 
Among these are — 

• The curriculum guide ,or course o#^tudy de- 
veloped for your vocational Education 
program.— The outline headings^ or mam 
topics will suggest ideas around ^which to 
build a unit. Because curriculum guides are 
usually developed within the state, theytend 

^^o^take local conditions inta consideration, 
;and are therefore especially helpful In addi- 
tion to local curriculum materials, you might 
investigate the great number of course out- 
lines developed at the regional curriculum 
laooratories and statd departments of educa- 
tion around the country 

• The textbook for your program.— Eithej^^'the 
students' texts or higher leyeLtexts can be 
Utilized to develop topics Chapter divisions 
may become units of )/^drk if they ar^well 

/ organized.. The texts may also suggest stu- 
/ dent learning activities appropriate .to the 
toprc. Textbooks are very convenient sources' 
for units and are usually carefully developed, 




^ -but they do have 'some disadvantages. They, 
mdy be v^ry general in nature, they may not be 
up tajlate, and they may not be entirely suit- 
able f(Jr the local situation" 
• Curriculunfv experts In the various occupa- 
tional, areas: — Many resfeareh and develop- 
ment projects have dfey6loped Id^ta&jiJldJna- 
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terials that may be vei7 useful. To these 
materials, check the ourriculum library in your 
stat# department of education, your loc.al 
school system, or nearby gniversity. In par- 
ticular, look* for material in the ERIC system 
(Educational Resources Information Center) 
arKi in the serial, Abstracts of Instructional 
and Research Miterials^ in Vocational and 
Technical ^Education (AIM/ARM). These 
sources are rich \t\ information on units of 
work that 'have already been developed 





• Other vocational teachers in your occupa- 
tlonal area, vocational supervisor, or col- 
lege processors. --*i^fese colleagues may be 
able to suggest significant or espec^ially effec- ^ 
tive topics for units. You m^iy get suggestions { 
in college courses, curriculum planning ses- 
sion^, in subjeot-area meetings,* or throug^j 
informal cohversatioh These kinds of con- * 
tacts are particularly important in.suggesting 
topics related to currenttrends or localrondi- 
tions in 'your occupation. For example, a 
meeting in which the latest guidelines for ' 
safety are discussed may result in a vintt on 
occapationaJ safety as it affects your area. 

• Current ,even^— These should not.bQ ig- 
eari 



nored in the selfch for stimulating unit topics 
Current happenings often pxcite a great deal 
6f student interest which cafi be^djrectly re* 
lated to an as'pect of the cou rse of study A u n it 
based on a curr§nf bpic of interest can add a 
much^nefded change of pace and a refresh- 
' ing variety tb "a demanding occupational pro- 
gram. News of a medical advance fnight be 
uled as a topit £|round which to build a unit in 
health occupations; an event in the space 
program might trigger an , interest in the 
machining of exotip metals, concern for the ^ 
^ vittim'^s of drought might serve as a focus for a 
■ 'Study of low-cost, high-nutrition foods in a 
foods program. 



In a compete,Cbcy-^ased vocational education 
(CBVE) program; unjb of induction can be buHt 
around clusters of occupatic|paf competencies All 
the learning ac- 
tivities of the 
unit need ^to 
be directecjl at , 
the students'' 
attainment of . 
specific skills 
and , abilities. 

In accordance ' 
with the princi/ 

pies of CBVE, 

provision >^ill 

ne^d* to /ba ' 

made inthe Wf * 

plap for stu- 
' dervts who already possessjsome competency, or 

who achieve the^competencies quickly. This can 

be done by providing enrichment e)^periences, in- 

Qludfng optional competencies, or organizing 
'student-directed teaching. ^ / 

Unit topics may coma^from several informa- 
tional aspects of the vocational curriculum, and 
may range in depth from, ver^ specific occupa- 
tional information to the difficult abstfapt con- 
cepts ^the "big ideas") phrased as themes, issges 
wtthipUhe occupation, or new developmelll^ The . 
threcin^inds of information on .which unrt tQpics 
• may be based a«ee^ . 

° " • V * 
- • Technical Information that the wbrkers fnust 
know In order to make decisions In doing 
their work.— This may involve j<nowledge of 
scientific facts, daffll mathematical processes ^ 
and/ or technical terms, etc. It may .also in- 
volve an understanding 6i the factors motivat- 
ing hunrvan b^avior. . 

.General Information that Is good for the 
worker to know, but Is not essentlaf td do the 
Job properly. — This information can make the 
job more interesting and the worker a mor^ 
enlightened citizen. In this category are topics 
relating to the history, of the oetrupation, its 
social significance, scientific .ba«s, or eco-^ 
nomic importance. * ^ 
Vocational guidance Information that helps 
the workerfind and keep a job.— Such tbpics 
as Employment 'opportunities, ejjployerr 
"Employee relations,'iob'a(^vancement, shop 
"bwnership, and labor laws are examples of 
the guidance information ^h^\ can serve as 
the focus of units of vvork. 



Checking Out the Unit Topic 




Any proposed unrt topic should be thought 
about critically, examined from a number of an- 
gles, then changed or modified as necessary ^ 
Your tentative tppic should meet most or all of 
.the following chteria:, 

• The topic is sign^ficarft.— Experts in the area 
, * woujd ajgree that it directly helps styi^ents in 
their development as workers or individuals. 
The main ideas of the unit are worth the time 
and effort heeded to cnaster-them, t,he topic % 
based on the analysis of ttie occupation and 
on^ the goals and objectives of the vocational 
program 



• The topi^ is relevant to students.— People in 
this age group and occupational area can bjB 
expected to perceive the relation of the topic 
to^t^ieir own needs and interests. It has 
direchapplication to them in terms of self- 

' , realization, improvement of ijiental capacity, 
artd/c|f ect)nomic gain, 

• The topic has a focus or continuity.— It helps 
» pult-ideas and facts together and aids the stu- 
dent in sharpening his/her thinking on the 
subject. For example, a unit on the ethics of 
the occupation can help students grasp the 
total '\mporX of idea$ that might t>e mentioned 
in'passing in a number of isolated lessons, 

• The lopic is not vague.— It leads to other 
Ideas, skills, and understandings,, 

• The topic is feasfble and practical.— The 
teacher's background and abilities are 
adequate, instructional resources are avail- 
able, equipment and supplies are satisfactory, 

■ and there is time enough to complete the 
tppic. 

• The topic has a goal. — At.the*dnd of the unit, 
students are able to do something trtey 
couldn't do before, or know something they 
hadn'tknown before. Students are motivated 
to continue learning through this process. 
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Preparing for the Unit 



To prepare for the unit, tt>e teacher should do 
some general preparatton activities before going 
on to the actuaJ planning for the class These ac- 
tivities include — reading and stucly on the topic, 
developing a bibliography or list of student study 
materials, and designing and trying out student 
projects and activities 

The teac her gettmg ready fora unit shou Id know 
as much as possible about the topic. This may 
entail reading (or re-reading) the section in the 
'text dealing v^ith the topic andj^ading advanced 

fexts for ad- 
ditional infor- 
mation Curri- 
culum guides 
or curriculum 
project reports 
may have friore 
information or 
may suggest 
Ql^her, sources 
Periodical arti- 
cles on the 
^ topic, which are 
available m the 
' library, may 
have informa- 
tion on new developments or the latestlrends The 
librarian can help you devel<jp a bibliography or a 
reading Itst for your personal use or foruse by your 
students 

Sometimes it is helpful to make visits and confer 
with people If a field trip is part of the tentative 
plans for the unit, you should visit the place to 
determine whether the trip would be valuable and 
whether arrangements can be made for such a 
trip Carefully written and kept notes about the 
people you meet and the places you visit can help 
you to remember valuable .information It is a good 
jdea to talk to people wha have special expertise 
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on the topic/ perhaps you could noake a tape re- 
cording of the conve.rsation for you r own review or 
for t^e use of the class 

You can check aud lovisual catalogs for sources 
of instructional material Many of them have short 
descriptions of the films and slide/tapes that will 
help you decide whjch on^s you will want to pre- 
view- 
Government documents are ric^ sources of in- 
fofrnation that you should not ignore. It would be 
difficult to think of a unit topic in vocational educa- 
tion about which there is not a government publi- 
cation of some kind Agriculture and home 
economics teachers have long been familiar with 
ttve value, of government bulletio^— other voca- 
/tifnal teachers should learn to tap this source of 
up-to-date and specialized information The 
documents librarian in the public library or the 
university library can also help you locate publica- 
tions oayourtopic ^ 

Depending on the nature of the unit topic, you 
may want to prepare a reading list or bibliography 
for your ^udents Group or individual student, 
stud^caa be encouraged by giving students leads 
on materials that they can find and use You should > 
be sure to check that the matenal is concerned 
with the topie.^is at \ne proper level of difficulty, 
and IS available to the students In addition to 
books, the listoan include articles, pamphlets, au- 
diovisual material, people to see, places to visit, 
companies to write to, or any other sources of 
information The bibliographic form used should 
be one that is simple and easy to understand 

If a student project is a part of the plans for the 
unit, It should be thoroughly thought out and 
tested durmg the planning stage. A worthwhile 
unit can be ruined by the inclusion of a project that 
faUs because it is too difficult, it takes too much 
time, or the needed supplies or equipment are not 
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'-available. It you have not used the project before, 
you should through the entire process yourself 
to be sure it is practical. In some situations, you 
may ateo want to have a high-quality example of a 
finished product \b show students However, it is 
importint that the project, likfe the other phases of 
the unit, provide students with an gpportunity for 



input and learning. If all the/^sourc|k? are pre- 
selected and pre-digested, students wilrbe denied,^-^ 
Ihe chance to learn as much as they might. In 
vocation^il education, as jn all education, students 
must be encouraged to search, discover, and 
apply new information. In short, they need to learn 
how to learn. 



Involving Students in Planning Instructional Units 




Student involvement in curriculum planning is 
extremely valuable to thevocational teacher. It can 
increase student interest and motivation, mgke the 
unit more relevant to students, and provide the 
teacher with creative ideas and suggestions forthe 
UQit. This is true for all leyels of students in all areas 
of 'instruction . whether senior^high school stu- 
dents, technical school students, or students in 
adult education programs There are a number of 
.specific reasons for involving students— 




Varying rfeeds.— The instructional units 
based on stuc^rrt needs caai)e more helpful 
to the student than those devefoped by some- 
one without knowledge of the students, • 
Varying capabilities.— Students come . to a 
learning situation with certain capabilities 
which can facilitate le^rning.-and often have 
certain deficiencies whiqhxan hinder learn- 
ing. Students and teachers working together 
will know this, and plantffor it 
Varying learning styles.- Students react in 
different ways to teaching methodaand mate- 
rials They havedifferentlearningstyles Thui, 
input from students can help the teacher ' 
select the most interesting- and compatible 
learning materials and pr6cedure$. 
Commitment. — When students have been in- 
volved in planning they are^more committed 
to learning than when they passively aqcept 
what is presented to them 
Self-sufficiency.— The ultimate aim of educa- 
tion is tofJevelop self-sutficient learners Un- 
less students learn hev^Ao diagnose and nfeet 



their educatipi^l needs, they will n6t become 
self-suffici^t. They learn to do it by doing it, 
initially with the help of a teacher. 

Of course, there are definite limits to what stu- 
dents can select and change The essential tecTi- 
n rcal knlSj^fedge and the necessary job-entry skills 
must be retained In the unit. There may be some 
tedious practice \hat must be accojnplished or 
some difficult-theory that must be learned whethe[> 
students particularly like it or npt Students are not 
aware of everything they need to know about the 
occupation; otherwise they wouldn't be students. 
If there is a conflict between the suggestions of 
students and the best professional judgment of 
the teacher, the teacher mui^take final responsi- 
bility and make the decisj^n. 

Following are ^i^me suggested ways to involve 
students in curriculum planning You should also 
take advantage of any other opportunity to get 
•student feedback that presents itself. • 




• Obtain student reaction. —^You can make a 
• 'tentative unit plan and then ask students to 
react to the substance of yQur planning Ror 
example, you could ask studertts to indioete 
favorable or unfavorable responses to thein it 
objectives, learning activit>es, resourcefe^ or 
other Jtems. • - ^ ' 
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Hold a class discussion.— After a brief ex- 
planation of the purposes of .the upcoming 
unit, you rnigW ask a series of questions to 
pronfK)te discussion ofwhatthe students want 
to learn in the unit. 

Make individual or committee asiiign- 

ments.— Ypu might ask students to help you 
with presenting specific parts of the unit. The 
Students could prepare their' assigned parts 
and present them to the entire class 
Organize student-directed interv4ew8.— You 
can prepare students to conduct lntervie^vs 
with workers or supervisors in the occupa- 



tion With careful^planning and preparation, 
the information ^o obtained can be used m 
planning the unit. 

Use brainstorming techniques.— By involv- 
ing the student gtoup in a brainstorming ses- 
sion, you may" get many ideas that can be 
incorporated in the unit plan. 
Use problem-solving techniques.— Help stu- 
dents identify problems they have encoun- 
tered in their work experiences and projects. 
So^ of these problems could be incorpo- 
rated into the unit or could provide a basis for 
developing unit learning experiences. 



Sequencing Units of Instruction 



ot only must each unit be plannejj thoroughly, 
but the order or sequence in which they will be 
presented .should be given careful consideration 
Units should be presentee* in a sequence that is 
most helpful to1he students, not necessarily what 
is most meaningful from the teacher's point of 
view. Try to determine how the subject matter 
looks to students, what interests them,, and how 
they cart build on what they already know Here are 
some principles you should keep in mind as you 
^an the sequencing of units of instruction ^ 




Maintain stujjent interest-^art the course 
with a unit that is highly interesting and 
motivating to students For example, in 
graphic arts, have them print a very simple 
business card , m training child-care workers, 

. show .them how to make crafts projects In- 
tersperse units of this kind throughout the 
course to give students a lift <rom time to time 

• Proceed from the general to the specific— 
Studejftte usually find it makes most sense to 
first geS the general idea— later learn specific 



2 Adapted from Robert F Mager and KenMth M Beach Jr , Developing 
Vocattonaf Instruction (Belmont. CA Fearon Pubhshers. 1967). pp 
59-61 ^ 
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details Teach students how to operate a 
machine before getting into the theory, how to 
perform a customer service before teaching 
state occupational licensing regulations 
Use occupational logic.— Analyze the chain 
of competencies to determine which skills 
must be learned before others can be at- 
tempted Some units must t?e taught before 
others if students are to be able to master the 
subsequent units Welding students, for ex- 
ample, must know how to handle and adjust 
welding equipment before they oSin make^" 
difficult overhead welds Be careful- about 
this, however. Sec^encing is 'probably less 
rigid than most teachers suppose Agriculture 
students, for instance, do not need to know 
the hybridization ^process before they can 
grow corn , cabinetmakers don't have to know 
a thing about wood joinery in order to apply a 
beautiful lacquer finish to furniture . ^ 
Provide for students to enter sub-occupa- 
tions —Admit that not all yo|ir students will 
remain in the program until they complete it 

- Some students will leave to enter lowfer level ' 
jobs in the occupation. Sequence the units so 
that students can gain the skills they need in 
order to get a job at whatever point they leave. 
You can teach a student all the skills needed 
to get a job relining automobile brakes early 
Af) — then continue with other units until stu- 
dents who remain in the .program become 
skilled auto mechahics. 

i Plan for culminating uijU.— Develop some 
units that pull togethewe ideas and skills 
that have gone before. Wriodically give stu^ 
dents a chance to understand an entire pro- 
cess or practice a total job These kinds of 
units are particularly important near the end 
of the program 
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I Activity ■ 



If you are' interested in finding out more about the pla'be of the unit of 
ODtional instruction in the curriculum development process, you may wish to read 

Activity M Taba, Curriculum Development: Weoiy and Practice, pp. 343-368 .Thifc 
reference deahs in rrrore depth v\^ith curriculum development, and dis- 
cusses the theoretical 'framework on vyh^h it is built. / 



0 I . ■ 

Optional ^ For^additional information on instructional units, you may wishio view the 
VIMCET Mmstrjp presentation, "Teaching Units and Lesson Plans " 4 



^Activity 
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,The following items check your comprehension of the material in the 
-information sheet. Planning a Unit of Instruction, pp 6-15. Each af the five 

Items requtres-a short essay-type response. 'Please respond fully, but 

briefly • ' . * 



SELF-CHECK . 

• ■ -' - ' . ■ ^ 

l.-^py, does a unit of Instruction relate to the other parts okhe msTructional plan— such as the course 
l^tudy, daily Wesson plan, etc.? . • • . ^" , • 



\ 



It would appear that.one vfety easy and &fficient way ot orgapifing a cou^^ mto units j^^ould be to 
simply us&?*»e'chaptertieadi;igs of Jhe textbook as-unittopicspnd present the units in the sameorder 
the textbook chapters What you see as'^he advantages and i^dvantage? of this approach"? 
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Mr Zeiek, teacher-of vocational related math, decided on6 rainy,afternoon that it. would be nice tcT 
have hisoia$s work on a unit. Gazing out.of the window of the teachers' lounge for a minute or two» he 
came up with an idea "I think we'll have^a unit on mathematical games," he said to himself^'Th^Ws' 
will likethat'one . and maybe it'll do them some good." . 

Comment on ihe methpd^i^nd ,the ci;itena Mr Zeiek used to selec^ a umt topic " / 



/ 



A group of feachers at the r^^^t^-Chance Adult Technical SchopI were talking over lunch about 
the state of the country They came to the conclusion that every occupational program lo the school 
should include a unit on personal behavior, standards, and ethics in the particular occupation How 
would you rate the value of this unit topic'> ^ 
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5. At a teachers' meeting at the Urban Area.Vocational Schod!, the group was discussing the value of 
involving students in developing unit plans. Miss Gooding from-the evenjng program said. "Students 
• / must be involverf in all aspects of plannijjg. . After all. the student!||the only one who knows what 
he or she needs'fb lea,rn ' . . 

** ' Mr Hardy interrupted loudly* "Bunk," he ^id. ''Maybe i;^ou people in the adult program can involve 
students in planning, 'but, our kids in the high school program can't handJe that It is our job as 
teachers to tell them what they have to, learn, and their job to learn -it " 

React to these two teache^^tatements 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers .given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses, however, you should ^have covered the same maior points-. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

t. ]||unit is an important part of instructional tie- 
sign. It IS a section of the whole year's program 
that is contained in the course of study. A unit 
deals with one topic of subject matter, and may 
take from a few days to three weeks of class 
time to complete. Class lessons are developed 
/Out of the unit plan, with each lesson covenng a 
very specific aspect of ttie unit. A lesson is al- 
most always confined topne £lass penod The 
daily lesson is design^f^ help nri^et the objec- 
tives of the .unit, the ^nit objectives are planned 

, to further the objectives of the course, and the 
individual course is constructed to permit stu- 
dents to reach their occupational goals. 

2. There is some merit in using textbook headings 
for unit topics Textbook vi/Viters do attempt to 
organize^the material into logical and teachable 
sections. The sequence is usually educationally 
defensible. Chapter headings as units would 
tend to minimize content omissions and repeti- 
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tion. 

There are also some se;ious drawbacks to fely- 
mg solely on this method of instructional or- 
ganization, including the following 

• The ^su^ject^Jnatle/.Qf .the text may not 
coincide with your course 'objectives 

• The content may not' be that 'required for 
ycKjr local occupational condftions pr help- 
ful in satisfying your stud£5>ts'. needs. 

• 'Because it takes years te %ije and publish 
a text, even the latest onflmay be out of 
date in sorpe ways 

• Text chapte^rs cannot tap the special inter- 
ests and knowledge that your student 

' group might bnnd to a unit 

• Chapter sequ^ndmg tends to be very tradi- 
tional and no>^ecessanly presented in an 
order to enhaHce student motivation 

This is'a poor way:to select a unit topic A unit 
should grow out of en instructional need and 
should not be us^d '^ust because it would be 
nice to do. "The kicfe will like it," is a weak 
' reason for selects a Y>pic The teacher should 
have examined J^^aioiJ/^ of study to find some 



important organizing ideas that could be used 
as the basis for the unit. He should have read a 
bit on the^pic, thought a^good'deal, written a 
couple of tentative objectives to see how Ihey 
would fit. and finally come up with a topic for a 
unit that will fit the training needs of his stu- 
dents. A well-chosen topic will develop theii? 
' occupational sicills and capture their interest at 
the same time. 

4. Of course, jire don't know much about the 
school and t>ie students, but we can make a few 
general judgments about the proposed unit. 

The topic seems significant. Most occupations 
have standards of behavior for their workers, 
and for some occupations this is extremely im- 
portant Educators and employers would prob- 
ably both agree that the topic is worth the time 
and effort spent on it. 

The topic is relevant to students because it 
affects their chances ot getting and keeping a 
job. It IS also likely to help them develop a set of 
values for tVij?ir personal lives. The trick is for 
the teacher to present the topic in such a way 
that students wil^see its relevance and impor- 
tance to themsefves 

If the topic IS presented as a list of do's and 
^on'tsit will not have much focus or continuity, 
tlwill be up to the thoughtful teacher to show 
^ow personal standards of behavior are related 
to many aspects of the occupation 



/e can't really tell how feasible such a unit 
would be, but since there don't seem to be any 
C special requirements for it, there shduld be little 
difficulty. It depends on how much time 
- teachers have for the planning and preparation 
of the unit. 

The goalior the unit is probably that of getting 
students to behave m an acceptable and ethical 
manner in their occupation This goal is, no 
doubt, an important one, though it would be 
very difficult to observe and measure 
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5. Both 6f the expressed opinions are' somewhat 
extreme. Jhe truth probably lies somewhere in 
between. The possibilities ^or studer\t involve- 
menHn tinit planning will vary wfth the program 
and this student t)ody, but any group of learners 
can partiQlfpate in planning in some way. Stu- 
dents may well be aware of their needs and can 
thus make suggestions that wilt help the 

/^ieacfier plan to meet those needs. However, 



^ they are rtot professionals or workers so they 



are unlikely to know all the requicements of the 
occu^|ati6n or all their training needs. Miss 
Gooding, like other vocational teachers, has 



ultimate responsibility for the contents and ap- 
proach of the unit, 

Mr Hardy should realize that.even sophomores 
in high school want to be consulted about their 
schooling. They are likely to be more motivated 
to learn and have a better understanding of 
their occupation if they are actively involved in 
the planning process. Given a chance they can 
contribute ideas to the unit plan. They can also 
ask some very penetrating questions about 
what they are expected to do. 



LEVELOF^PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the sahne major point? as 
the modelVesponses, If you missed some points or have questions about an/ additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet. Planning a Unit of Instruction, pp. 6-^15. or check 
with your resource person if nece^ary. • 
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Lefarning Experience 11. 



OVERVieW 




Gomp»ai6n9 tho required raadiiHi. ci«im>fMtrate'1mowledge of the 
pr^iclpiM fttvoKwtf in seleeting <d)idc^M«i; J«m»iri«r«!llifMe8^«i^ evalua- 
tion procedures tor an instructionat unit 



You will be readtotg the informatton sheet. Developing the Content of an 
Instructional Unit, pp. 24-30. . ;^ 



C 



You may wish to read the supplementary nsfefence, Mager and Beach, 
Ppmrat _ DevBloping Vocational Instruction, pp. 44-58. 
l^ Actfvify ■ ^ » 




\ 



' /you will be denjonstrating Itryowledge of developing unit content by com- 
/p 



You will be evaiuatir^ your cofflpHency by comparing your eomplet^ 
Self-Check with the. Model knamn, pp. 33-34. 
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Activity 



For information on how to develop performance objectives fdr a unit, how 
to select student learning activities, and some of the principles in volved in 
selecting evaluation procedures for an instructional unit, read the follow- 
ing information sheet: * i ^ 



DEVELOPING THE CONTENT df AN INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 
^Developing Performatice Objectives for a Unit 

A plan for a unit of instruction is more than just a^^ffi^the pro^rarn and being pr€>p8Ted to enter the 




(t|.e 



per- 
ob- 



CQltection of good ideas. A unit is a well-designed 
structure, and good ideas are the materials of comk 
struction. Teachers who are building such plan^ 
neefl to select.the materials carefully to meet the 
requirements of the job to bedone (the objectives) 

and the needs 
of the people to 
be served 
students). 

Student 
formance 
jectives should 
describe what 
students are to 
be able to dp at 
the completion 
of the unit — 
what knowl- 
edge they will 
possess, what 

attitudes they will have, what skills they Will be able 
to perform. In other words, the objectives of the 
unitshould be stated m terms of studont behavior 

Performance objectives always should be writ- 
ten to include the components of performance, 
condition, and criterion The performance com- 
ponent describes what the student will be en- 
gaged in doing, it must contain an action word or 
verb. The condition component outlines the cir- 
cumstances under which the student will be per- 
iforming the afitivity It describes what students will 
be given to work with, what items they will be 
d^ied access to, and the environment in which 
they will demonstrate the performance. The crtte- 
. rion component describes the level of mastery or 
degree of proficiency that must be reached before 
the performance objective is achieved 

The performance obje'ctives for the unit must 
support the objectives for the total occupational 
program. By achieving the objectives of the unit, 
students should be that much closer to achieving 
'their ultimate objectives— successfully complet- 



occupatioa' If this direct relationship does not 
exist, any work completed on the unit could prove 
to be inefficient and ineffective. Selecting and de- 
veloping the unit objectives, then, is the founda- 
tion of the plan. 

An important source of unit-objectives for voca- 
tional education is a careful analysis*of the tasks to 
be perfornied at the entry level of the occupation.^ 
A great many' programs will Nave, already been 
based upon a completed occupational analysis 
that can be used to select objectives. If such an 
analysis is not available, the following is a sim- 
plified procedure you could use 

1. Within the occupation for which you are prepar- 
ing students, list fhose on-the-job skills you 
know your studepts must have f6r entry-level 
employment. 

2 Oevetop general objective statementa-which 
reflect on-the-j9b entry skill. 

For example: "The student will have the ability 
to communicate with the publip 
in solving customer's automo- 
tive problems " . - . 

3 Develop unit objectives which ar» as close to 
the o<Jt-of-school performance statement as 
possible. 

For example: "The.student will have the ability 
to eip\a\n to the instructpr's and 
to fellow students' satisfaction 
any automotive diagnosis the 
student performs in the school 
shop. This is to include the.pro- 
ceduresi^used, malfunctions ob- 
served, the cause of the malfunc- 
tion, and repairs needed toVe- 
move the malfunction 



3 To qam skill in analyzing occupational tasks, you may w»sh to n^r to 
Module A-7, Conduct an OccupationMl Ai^atysis 
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It is oot tfefo. helpful to state a unit objective in 
troad ana^imbiguous terms, such as "to ap- 
preciate the place of the landscape gardener in 
horttctrlture." With such an objective it is difficult 
for students to know just what they are expected to 
learn, and it4S almost impossible for the teacher to 
telt whether students have reached the objective at 
the end of the unit. The unit will have more mean- 
ing to student and teacher alike if one-of its objec- 
tives is, for example, "The student will be able to 
describe the training required for work in each of 
six major occupations in the field of horticulture." 

Vbcptional-teachers should not concentrate on 
skills-objectives to the exclusion of all else. A unit 
is likely to be a richer learning experience for stu- 
. dents If the objectives include some concern for 
each of the fallowing: 

^ I • . 

Selecting Learning Activities 



• concepts or 
ideas" relate^ to the 
topic ' / 

• attitudes and values 
"that are to be ^ de- 
veloped 

• mental habits and 
ways of thinking that 
are tq^ be introduced 
(jr reinforced 

• skiHs and work pro- 
cedures to be mas- 
tered . . ' 

^ Not aH types of objectives can be given equal' 
emphasisin any one unit. Some unit^will be more 
appropriate for emphasizing the development of 
attitudes* some for skills,- others for concepts. 

Tlowever, it Is still possible in most units to plan for 
objectives (and their associated learning experi- 

.ences) in the cognitive (knowledge), affective (at- 
titudes), and psychomotor (skills) domains. 

Not all students may be able to achieve the same 
objectives or reach the sarftl level of achievement. 
You can provide somewhat different objectives for 
slower and more capable learners, and for stu- 
dents with special needs and interests. Individuali- 
zation of this kind can greatly improve student 
motivation and erfhance individual learning.* 

You probably will not be able to formulate all the 
unit's objectives comp<etely as you begin the plan- 
ning process.-^Cpn't become stu(5i< at this stage, 
but gradually clarify the objectives as the plans for 
the unit develop. * 



» Learning activities are the experiences through 
which students achiev.e the objectives of the unit, 
and in many waVs they form ttie core of an instruc- 
tional unit. Learning activities must relate directly 
to the unit objectives and at the same time provide 
va variety otexperiences. They encompass far more 
than ''assignment^'* for students or lessons to be 
presented by the tether, though both these kinds 
of activities may be included. 

In any unit there can be some learningactivities 
thatf^re required' orall students, some that are 
highly recommended,* and others that arp com- 
pletely optional. Students can bi^ allowed .some 
flexibility aflWagholce in the learning activities they 
vvanttopursue!Oorisideration should l$e given not 
only to the age-and educational level of the stu- 
dents, but also to their learning styles, individual 
interests, career goals, and psychplogical need$ It 
' may not b€[ pdssibler to provide for all/ of these 



factors in every unit, but you shoul*try to select 
activities that provide for the following— 

• Background knowledge and skills,— Stu- 
dents must have the background knowledge 
Imd skills required so they have d reasonable 
chance of completing the learning activiti^ 
succe|^fully. If the learning activity requicere 
students to interview business leaders," be 
sure they k'how how to copd,uct,an interview, 
orthe experience could beadisajsterousone. 

• Practlce--^Student3 must have an opportun- 
ity to practice the kind-of ^havior specified 
by the objectives. If the objedtives call for stu- 
dents to be able to adjust the color con- 
vergence on SiT.V. rJCeiver, be sure theJearn- 

^ > ing activities include practice in making this 



4 To gam skill in indJvidualJzing mstruciion.vou may wish mVefer to 
Moclule C-18. Individualize lnst[aqiiOn. 
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adjustment orvactual T.V. sets— not just see- 
ing a film on the subject, or reading about it. 

StaMment of purpose,— Students must have 
a perception of the purposes and value of the 
learning activity. If the teacher can't explain 
the purposes clearly, ^ perhaps the activity 
hasn't been well thought out. 
Element of choice.— Students should be fur- 
nished some choice of learning activities de- 
pending on thf ir individual abilities, inter^sts, 
or previous knowledge. 

Feedback.— The learniog activities should 
provide for prgmpt'fe^jfoacK knowledge of 
results, and reinforcement, [f students are fo 
solve certain problems' or*perform experi- 



ments as part of their activities, they should be 
able to find out quickly how well they did, or if 
their results were correct. 



0 




In a competency-based, individualized vc 
tional education program, the teacher's role an^j 
function in unit learning activities may "be quite 
differentlhan in traditional programs. The:te'acher 
will usually not function very much as a ledturer or 
a presenter of classroom demonstrations. The 
♦teacher's role will more that of a resource^per- 
son, making learning diagnoses, providing assis- 
tance, asking questions, and making evaftiations. 
The learn irrg activitielr should not bypass the 
teacher, but utilize the teacher efficiently in ordfer 
to -gam the most from his or her professional 
knowledge and experience. 



Suggestions for Unit Learning Activities 



Sometimes teachers falhnto a pattern pf using 
only two or three kinds of learning activities in their 
instructional plans. They are familiar wittijpfhese 
few strategies, know that they usually work, and 
,feel comfortable with them However, just as a 
carpenter can't confine himself to using a hammer 
' because he feels comfortable with that tool, or an 
interior designer can't do all his/her work in 
shades of blue because he/she likes the color, a 
teacher can't justify usin^ only one or two teaching 
techniques because they are familiar and ea^ 
Students may well, suffer from being assigned 
learning activities that are unsuitable for Ihem, 
lack variety, or are just pigin boring. 

The following section describes a wide variety of 
activities that can be used in an instructional unit. 
These suggestions are not meant to be all- 
inclusive, but are presented to stimulate your own 
creative thinkfnj). You can add to this Not some 
activities that are especially effective in yourOccu- 
pational area, then use the list as a rWerente as 
you develop plans for Instructional units 



T 




Reading pirts of 9 textbook,— Students can 
be askekj to raM short, relevant sections deal- 
ing^ specifical^ with the knowledge requrred 
t<sr reach the objective. Tflis may^ a single 
referepceor it may bea nuiriberdWternative 
•r%terehces from different books. 
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Examining retarence books.— You may have 
your stuctents examine or gather data from 
standard reference b90ks of the viicational 
field (e.g., Machinery - Handbook, JGraplvc 
Standard9m^(^ Reference Mandah for Office 
Personnel). 

Wbrlclng In programmed materials.— St _ 

dents may cpmplete one or more sections of 
programmed text or other programmed mate- 
rial. 

Reading special materials.— Students can 
be referrejj to materials available m the school 
library (^g., bopks, encyclopedia articles, 
periodical articles from bound volumes, etc.) ^ 

» Solving practice problems.— You could have^ 
Students attempt to solve practice problems 
in the skills component (e g., computational 
problems, exercises, etc.). 

» Viewing pr listening to audio or audiovisual 
materials. — On a large-group, small-group, 
or individual basis, students can gain infor- 
mation from media materials (e.g., slide/ 
tapes, audiotapes, films, filmstrips, video- 
tapes, illustrations, etc.). 

» Observing or operating models, mock-ups, 
or dummy set-ups. — Working with suClt^b- 
jects can help students to gain understand- / 
ings of mechanisms or operating controls 
,(e.^., plastic mock PBX board, ^ model of a 
rotary engine, set-up of electrical circuit, 
practice key .board, etc ). 

» Rbie^playing of pertormance in simulated 
sItuatlon.-TStudents may take the principal 
rdle of the employee or the participating role 
of the customer, the assistant, the audience, 
etc. Role-playing activities should be one, of 
the later activities in the students' learning 
'experiences. 

• Participating in reai-IHe performances.— In 
these performances, the students function for 
short periods of time under controlled condi- 
tions in an actual work situation, or a situation 
very close to real- (e g.Njonducting a story 
reading trme at a child-care center; setting u^ 
equipment in a surveying team). These also 
should be final learning activities. 

• Observing the skilled worker in a real wpric 
situation.— This should be done with specific 
goals in 'mind, usually with some form of 
guide, observation instrument, or report f^m 
to give structure and ppint to the observation 
period. 

• Videotaping student performance.— These 
videotapes can be viewed and used by the 
student to evaluate and improve his perform 
mance. * 




• -Participating in simulation experiences.— In 

simulations, a student goes through a "dry 
run" of the performance with the conditions 
controlled and .consequences minimized 
(e.g., working with dummy patient in health 
care or a model head in cosmetology; di^s- 
semblHig and assemblil^g a non-functioning 
aircraft engine) Case studies, 1n which stu- 
dents write their reactions and responses to 
the given situation, ar^ also'considered simu- 
lation expenence$. * - 
' • Participating in ^ small-group experiences. 
—These experiences give students a chance 
to discuss, plan, or evaluate their work (e.g., 
discuss results of observations, plan for 
role-playing sessions, evaluate the instruc- 
tional value of their activities). 

• Ob^rving an iQstructor demonstration of an 
operation.— There are instructional situa- 

fWons in which the best solution is for the in- 
/ structor to personally perform an operation 
A and describe Tl as students observe. This may 
: "^lie done on an individual, small-group, or total 
/^T^class basis. 

V. Listening to guest speakers or outside 
expert*.— These classroom experiences may 
be*scheduled by the teacher at a time when 
many students are ready for the e)tperience. 
Usually the nature of the topic is such that the 
whole group can benefit, even though they 
may not all be at the same point in their learn- 
ing. 

• Producing or constructing projects or 
services.— These must directly contribute to 
the objective and therefore must be carefully 
designed and assigned, be of liniited scope, 
and require a limited amount of time (e.g., do 
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a complete manicure on a. fellow student, 
construct a W trussj^make working drawings 
of a floating footing; me^ke a skirt with zipper; 
decoMta a take with icing). 

• Completing profilom-sorving activities.— 
' Some objectives may require solving prob- 
lems involved in given situations. These^may 
be relatively short experiences (^., prepare a 
luncheon menu for' a particuip group) or 
quite long-term jobs (e.g., design a vacation 
cottage for a family of four in a mountain 
setting). It lis very ^important in problem- 
sdlving activities that the student has the re- 
quired skills, that he h*^ access to the infor- 

, mation necessary to solve the problem, and 
that the problem -not'g4>eyond the perfor- 
mance objective. ' 

• Completing skills practice exercises.— 
Some skilled operatJOns may require that the 
student not only be able to perform them cor- 
recfly once, but require that the student be 
able to do them smoothly ajpd flawlessly every 
time. Learning - gfctivities may therefore 
specify practice p^iods in terms of time, 
number of repeated experiences, or quantity 
of production (e.g., 'make welds without a rod 
for two ^ours; produce ten perfect button 
hol^s.take ten minutes of dictation in short- 
hand). 

• Memorizing information.— The performance 
objective npay require or suggest that the stu- 
dent can 6es%function if he has committed 
some mformatron to memory This is"a legiti- 

^ mate learning activity (e.g , memonze the 
table of metric measures, the Gregg charac- 
ters, the formula fbr lathe speeds, a list of 
technical terms). . 

J • Collecting objects.— Some performance ob- 
jectives may be reached by asking students to 
gather and collept^real objects so as to be- , 
come familiar with their characteristics, the 
variety available, the settings m which they 
m^y be found (e.g , make a collection of metal 
fasteners, building materials, local lawn 
weeds^ children's st^et games, newspaper 
classified ads) ^ ^ 

" • Participating ' in scaled-down perfor- 
Inance. — If the real performance is large in 
physical size, complex because of the number 
of participants, or consumes a quantity of ex- 
pensive materials, a limited performance or a 
scaled-down situation* may give the student a 
better chance of gaining confidence or suc- 
cess and may be more instructionallyBfficient 
and practical. '^Examples of scaled-down ex- 
periences are: <9ach an. outdoor game to two 
^Udren; construct a scale model of a built-up 
roof construction, lay out an irrigation system 




on a land contour model, build a corner of a 
block wall.) 

• Reading information sheets.— These will be 
concise statements of very relevant informa- 
tion specifically prepared for the unit,-gdared 
to the students' level, and available from no 
other convenient, source 

• Performing expc^riments in the labora- 
tory.— You can assign the student specific 

^ experiments to perform with specified 
equipment and processes, observe the re- 
sults, and report or utilize the results in sonle 
form ' 

• Writing of technical reports, reacting to case 
studies, preparing reports for class discus- 
sion, etc. — This activity may be particularly 
valuable in the technical areas 

• Preparing visual materials. — Students can. 
be asked to gather information and produce 
^agrams, sch^tnatic drawings, charts, 
graphs, topographic maps, contour rnaps, 
graphic solutions, structurafdrawings, styling 
illustrations, layouts, design sketches. Ac- 
tivities of this* type are usually interesting to 

• students, add variety to' the learning expen- 
ence, and tend to reinforce learning 

• Completing planning experiences.— Per- 
formance objectives may require thatthe stu- 
dent learn how tb plan the job or operation 
Planning may include selecting or designing 
the ;ob, developing a sequence of proce- 
dures, figuring materials and costs, noting 
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checkpoints and safety cautions, devising 
evaluation sttndards. 

Completing cfttlque or evaluation experi- 
ences.— tn these, the student is asked to rate 
or evaluate an example of a finished product 
or service, or to make a critical analysis pf a 
performanceof a specified skill. The object of 
the evaluatipn may be a sample product, the 
work of a fellow student, the student's own 
work, a film or videotape of a performance. 
The final result may be a' completed rating 
sheet, a written report, or an oral report. ' 



Participating in cooperative student experi- 
ences. — Though instruction may ,be indi- 
vidualized, there are situations when two or 
more .students may work together in a learn- 
ing*experience. Many occupational tasKs in- 
volve teamwork, and it is proper for the learn- 
ing activities to incorporate thrs. Occupa- 
tional-activities that involve neavy lifting, 
cooperative production techniques, worker 
interaction, or team problem-solving are ' 
places where cooperative student experi- 
ences are applicable 



Selecting Evaluation Procedures 



An important part of every unit plan is that of 
planning for student evaluation Without an evalu- 
ation compo- 
nent, you won't 
know whether 
the unit was,jL 
successful or # 
not, whether 
students know 
son>ething they 
dtdj^t know be- 
\0fe, or whether 
they are able to 
do something 
they couldn't 
do at'the bev 
ginning of the 
unit' In measuring student achievement and 
change, you will also be assessing the effective- 
ness of the unit in meeting its objectives 

The purpose of the evaluation procedure is to 

determine whether Students can now meet the 

objectives of the unit. In other words, after the 

instructional unit- is completed, can the students 

perforpi or behave in the manner called for m the. 

objectives? Eviluation should not be done simply 

to compare the achievement of one student 

against another or just to have some data oh which 

to base/ grade ^ 
\ ' 

If, for example,'one of the unit objectives calls 
for students to be able to write a letter of applica-. 
tion for a jo^i.'the unit test should require them to 







5 To gain skiil in telecting and d«v»lopfng evaluation procedures tor a 
unit you may w*h to refer to Module D-2. Assess Student PerformBnce 
Knowf9dg9, Module M. Assess Student P9rformance Attitudes, and/or 
Module cm; Asaesa Student Performance SkiUs 
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write seich a let- 
ter, and the 
teacher shpuld 
evaluate the 
results to see 
how closely 
their perfor- 
mance meets 
that called. for 
in the objec- 
tive ' A ' unit 
test ' might 
consist 'of one 
Item (as in the 
^dve example) 

or It might require many items to A^ate student 
performance. A unit on the heat tr^lment of steel 
might include a number of items to test students' 
knowledge of the metal's crystalline structure, the 
changes produced by changes In terpperature, 
and the skiUed performance required to temper a 
steel object 

Your evaluatjpn procedures should take into 
consideration the following guideline^ 
• Number of Hems.— As you plan for the evalu- 
ation procedures keep the objectives m front 
of you Prepare only as many items as neces- 
sary to find out how well the student is able to 
meet the objectives 
, • Type of skill.— Require the same kind of stu- 
* dent perforniance in the evaluation. as called 
for m the objective. If the unit objective de- 
scribes knowledge of facts or computation of 
figures' a paper-and-pencil test is probably 
appropriate If the objective describes a 
skilled performance on a machine, a perfor- 
- m^nce test is indicated. An objeckve that 
concerns a student attitude should be 
evaluated by observation of behavior . . 
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f Objectivity.— Try^to mdke the evaluation pro-j 
cesSas pbjective^ and free from judgment or 

• bite as possible/ Use objective tests, modei 
ar^swers, rating scales,- and- perforfnance 
checklists to help you makfe the evaluation f atr 
and understandable to your students. ^ » 

ff the evaluation procedures show that the great 
majority of students- in the c^ass were able to 
achieved objectives of the unit, it cap be con- 
skJereti generally succdfeful. Of. course, this as- 
sOmes that the objectives are val^d and that the 
studemts'did not already posse^stfie ccJmpeten- ' 
cies before the unit was begim. Immediately after 
the class h^s completed the work of the'unit, you 




revise them as/ 



f shoffid review your untt 
necessary for fj||iH'e'tf^.'t§arnlhg activitie/tf?^! 
proved impractrc^l or unhelpful ^hould ba^f^visec 
or discarded Object^ues found to be unrealistic 
shooed be rethoughtl References and/esources 
disccvyered during the progress of the unit can be 
added to thet)ibliography. Information on which to 
base the revision of the unit plan can be qathered 
from student evaluation results, from observation 
of students during the work Qf the unit, and from 
class discussion at the close ofthe unit, thus, each 
school year the instructional units will be 
strengthened, and new ones can be added to the 

progr^. 



^ Optional 
'^Activity 



\=or further information on the subject of student performance objectives 
and learning experiences, you may wish to read Mager and Beach, De- 
veloping Vocational Instruction, pp. 44-58 This stimulating little book 
.contains a great many ideas that vocationarteachers will find helpful 
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The followiitg items ch^k .your^comprehension of the material in the 
information yieet, Developing the Content pf an Instructional Unit, pp, 
24-30 Each of the three items requires a short essay-type response- 
Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond toall parts of 
each item^ 



SELF-CHECK 



1 l.-Usin^thfe knowledge that you haye about stu- 
dent performance objectives, develop a short 
^checklist of perhaps five to teri items that you 
i:ou4d use to evaluate the object ives in your own 
unit plans. An example of a checklist format 
that you may wish to use follpws. 




amiy8i8\of the 
cupotionai require- q 




Ms.Goldie Fawcett, teacher of vocational homq 
economics, has finished planning a unit of in- 
struction on "Pure hashing Electrical Appliances 
for the Home " Her plans include the following 
■ student learning activrties. 

a Read Chapter IV in the text 
b Listen to'Jeacher presentations* 

1 What to look for in buying a refrigen^tor 

2 What to look for in buying a kitchen 
range 

3 What to look for in buying a washer and 
dryer 

c. View the film, "Home Repairs of Small 
Appliances " 

d Read any two. articles-, on selecting 
appliances in Consumer Reports 

e Read the inforn>at!on sheet, Financing 
Appliance Purchases, then answerthe ques- 
tions at the end of the sheet 

Cntique Ms Fawcett's plans for the teaming 
'activities 
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3. *Mr. Zink Primer was a bit unhappy. His^lass in 
autQ body repair had just finished a unit of 
''Safety Laws and Risgulations Pertainrng to 
,Auto Painting MatehaJs and Processes " As a 

' final unit test he^had grven a 30-item exam* 
composed of true-false, matching, and comple-. 
tion items on the laws and regulations, and 
eMpry single student had gotten a high score. 
He had just read a book on classroom testing 
that said that given a well-designed t^, about 



12 fiercent of atypical class will fail Mr Primer 
didn't know whether it was Hie exam or the unit 
that was top easy. 

Do you think thrs was the right kind of^valua- 
tron technique fo/ this unit? What 'should Mr* 
Primer do about the fact that everybody passed 
■ the test? 

Explain your response ' 




Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your re'sponses need not exa(ftly duplicate t-he model 
responses, however you should have covered the sam6 major points 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1 . There are a number of forms that a checklist for 
' unit objectives could take The important thing 
IS that the essential processes and characteris- 
tics are included Sample checklist items that a 
■ teacher might use follow 

TltelnH©ct*ves of the unit: 

1. We based on an analysis of the occupa- 
"Mio|al requirements 

2. ar^based on students personal needs 
3 were developed using student input and 

involvement 
4. are stated m terms of siudent behaviors or 

* performance ^ 
5 provide ' fyr '-mdividual differences in 

abilities and occupational goals 
6. allow the teacher to make an objective 

(rather than subjective) assessmenV of 

student achievement 

7 are known to students in advance of in- 
struction 

8 are feasible and practical for the facilities , 
and teaching situation 

2. Without knowing the performance objectives, 
we can't be too specific, but it would appear 
that Ms Fawcett has difficulty selecting student 
learr>ing activities In general, the learning ac- 
tivities aren't vew active The students are 
asked to passively Fead, view, and listen. Of 
" coursetReremightbeclassdiscTussionafterthe 
ft fessons, but Ms Fawcett slfeuld remember that 
students learn more effectively when they are 
actively pnga^ed in the pi:ocess 

Related to this is the fact thaf ttie learning ac- 
tivities lack variety There are basically only two 
kinds of things, being done in this unit— yet 
there could be so much nnore Studentswith a 
variety of learning styles and abiUties could 
benefit f;6m activities such as presenting tech- 
nical reports, developing buying guidelines, 
problem solving, or individual field trips There 
appear to be some large g^s in coverage 6f 
varibus home^ appliances too^ 



It IS hard to see how the film on appliance repair 
fits into a unison purchasing Perhaps the film 
was just conveniently available, or it seemed 
worthwhile, but there was no other unit in 
Which to include it Ms Fawcett needs to keep 
the unit objectives clearly in mind when select- 
ing activities 

Mr Primer seems ^o be a conscientious 
teacher so we can assume h-is test items were 
derived directly from the unit objectives and 
w^re well constructed If so. then the paper- 
and-pencil test was an appropriate evaluation 
procedure Knovvledge of jaws and regulations 
IS cognitive in nature, so student achievement 
can be determined rather well by an objective 
test If the unit objectives had involved a ma- 
nipulative skill (e.g , ability to adjust a spray gun 
nozzle for various types of spray paints), then 
evaluation would best be done by an actual 
performance test of t^ skill . 

It may be that VIr Primer is wrongly concerned 
about tne fesglts of the unit test To be sure^ 
shouldj f^examne the test to be sure it 
ex§mme$ a^ phases of the object^ve^ agd that 
the leyeiof knoivledge is that required ^ b^- 
ginning j^orker$[fn tt»«»6ccupafion. If.he nk^ ah 
Idea that tl^^ Jtude'nfs^^^lready knew the, B^rfety 
laws beforeftH^-Dnit beg^rv-^thoughUbat^seerrls 

ter a pfetest'fetere pr^rt^m^tijie uWttp next^^^ 
se'nn^'stV's gftyup l^robably M< Prritfefshouid 
feel^very gratified that thie uhlt hed fut>CUoried 
so well that evfer|tpne in the-olasd^atjhieved the 
. obyectives and46arned yvhat was required In- 
deed, if 1 2 percent had failed, Mr PVtmer would 
Wyen hisi)^ something to%vorry about 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your Completed Self-Chetk should have covered the same major points as - 
the model responses. If you misled some points or have questions about ai^y additional points you 
made, review the material in the intormatlon^sheet. Developing the Content of an Instructional Unit. pp. 
24-30, or check with your resource person if necessary ^ 



■a 
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Learning Experience III 




OVERVIEW. 



\ 



AS\»r ampmng tbeTrequlred readinQ. ojpnize the content pf ehypothet- 
teal teacher's plahs Into untt- ptenr4»8ioft^p-aM^rt^ 



■ You wHI be reading the'informatlon sheet, W(riting Unit Plans, pp. 3fr-42 




^rit 



You will be reading the Case Situ«lbn. p. 43. and organizing the plans 
for the content of a unit of the teacher in that situation Into' a unit plan, 
using an accepted fbrmaf ♦ , 



You will be evaluating your confipetency in writing a unit plan using an 
accepted fonnat by comparing your comf^toted unit plan With the Model 
Unit Plan. pp. 45-46. ^ 
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.Activity 



This information sheet is specifically concerned with the written unit plan. 
Read It to learn what should be included in the plan and how to organize 
tne plan using arT efficient fprmat. 



WRITING UNIT PLANS 
Preparing the Unit Plan 



Id^asand plans for a uhit of work must not be left' 
as vague notions and mental potes; they must be 
written down in SDme form that wril give them 
substance and'organization. The written docu: 
' ment, or format, in whichyou describe your ideas 
for the unit is called a unH plan. It need not be an 
elaborate pro- 
duction, but it 
does need lobe 
complete, 
thoroughly 
structured, and 
clearly written 
You wiH use this 
plan to prepare 
for the lessons 
in the untt^if 
help you collect 
the resource 
materials, to 
organize the 
learning activities, and to construct the evaluation 
situations 




\ 



X There is no one best format or structure for 
developing a unit plan. Most teachers eventually 
settle on a format that works best for them and 
includes the kind of information.their needs re- 
quire The content and arrangem^t of the unit 
' .plan will vary depending on the requirements of 
the occupational area, the teaching style of the 
teacher, the needs of the students, and perhaps 
the policies of the school There are. however. 
, certain basic components or elements that should 
probably appear in every unit plan, ttiough they 
may have jslightly different names and be given 
somewhat varying degrees of emphases A brief 
description of each unit plan element follows 

• The title of the unit.— The title should bf 
stated clearly and bnefly 

• An overview (or introduction) of the unit.— 
This describes the general scope of the unit, 
the significance of the topic, and/or a state- 

^ fnent of purpose or rationale 



Student performance objectives.— ^ach of 
the objectives for the unit should be s^^^p in 
terms of what the students are expeclea-tO;|>e 
able to do at the completion of the unit/ 
An outline of the contents of the unit;— This 
outline should be very much condensed. -As 
the lessons or activities of the urjit^re de- 
veloped, the content outline will be e)f^nded 
Student learning activities.— This is a list of 
the activities that will enajDle the student to 
reach the objectives, incTuding the lessons to 
be given by the teacher Detailed directions 
for each activity will need to be developed 
separately. 

Culminating activities and evaluation pro- 
cedures.— This describes in broad terms 
W-tiat kinds of measurement techniques or 
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devices (performance test, objective test, 
vteacher evaluation of a project, etc.) will be 
used to find out how closely each student's 
perforoiance matches the objectives. 
» Ifittructlpnal resource materials and/or bib- 
ilography.— This section may irrclude lists of 
t>ooks, films or filmstrips, reference sheets, 
speaker^or any other resource needed for 
the u«<t.^They may be for the yse of the stu- 
dents and/or the teacher. 0 
» Sp^iai notes.— In this section, the teac^)er 
can note items that are uousual or peculiar to 



the unit.^For example, project supplies re- 
quired, special equipment, safety precau- 
tions, Bnd so forth. * * 

Tw6 suggested formats fo^unit plans are 
presented in Samples 2 and 3 and an example 
of a completed unji pl^n appears in Sample 4. . 
The space for each section can. of course, be 
expanded according to the amount of infor- 
mation to be included. You don't make in- 
structional plans to fit a piece of paper, but to 
fit the needs of the students and'yourselM^i^ 
teacher 
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SAMPLE 2 

.PCmMAT FOR A UNIT ^ILAN 



1 



UNIT PLAN. 



^^^^ jO'iw^firt^iilf J 



Tsptot to b* Cowwd^i^ 



1. 

», ate > 



A- 



Ht.; Mmrt Mtorm«nci| Objbcllv**: 



1- 

,2. '• 
3. 



IV. 8iud*nt Uaming ActlvitiM 

.2. ' 
^etc. , . 



» » 



ftoquktd fl0«oivc«s 



V. 8lud«iit EvahAillon: 



VI. RmomiC* M«tortii«: 
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SAMPLE 3 

FORf^T FOft A UNIT PLAN ^ r* 



V 



1lnllT( 



Ovmvtow 



V 



> Student P«ffonnanc»> 



UNIT PLAN 



School 



Teapher . 



ntont 



Uarnlng ActlvteM 



/ 
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SAMPLE 4 . 

j|i«te»tETEb UNIT PLAtf 



}\ ^^wxMvw to the Giosoline Piston Engine for Automobiles 

\^ ' liiUher: NikobusOtto 



Auto l^h<j|foi^ n 
Wheeling Vbcxrtioncd ScHool 



"Thei 



' criaig cxnd the cx^nceracdbout environmental pollutidn has spuned renewed interest in 
L alternative to tte ponventional outcuiiobile engine, Auto mecjionics need to know princi- 
{dee c^^pmat»|| andih^ cWcKlteristics of the engilies tha} may be the powerplants of the near future. 

tL ^Topicti to be^ 

' The igpowing six types oJ p6^^EerpIants will be ^died: 
• , L-dksel; ILAVankel; II.*§tirUng;|l^/SteamJ^toec^ VL gas turj)ine 
^ IJte^f^Uowing topics will be* usdd to studyWI^^I^® i jlll(|i i powerplants: 
^A. Basic principles of operation ^ ^ 
' iSC Major wo^c^ pcajB 





C, CharocterisSS: advantages and isodvonfatges for outomoti^ opplicatior^ 
±>, /Present status \!nd future devebpment % , ^ ' 

fftttoriMnee.^14^^ : , ' / ^ ^ 

ideht will be able to-^ . < » . 

I I. dra^ a simpte techiiical skeU?h of the mechariioaj layout ' ^ 

" 6f eaclt<rf^ six oljernative powerplants ' * • 

orcdly expl^ the bode pjinciples c^bpe^ « 
^ 3, pass an objective test on the priipary odydfilages and diaa^yctntages of each for autbmetive us& 
4, ddffine thte' technical terms new <o theB|0 engine^ I / • • 

'Rt^rpqltesoiifcet . 

Handout: artipte by t. 'Htad, " ' 
'"Is the Piston Jiigin^ , \ > ♦ ' 
Obsdlete?" . ' ^ ' 



iv; student Leamiffig ActlvMet 

listen ;ta teacher presentation s ' 
... dn the need to Investigate hew , 
, \ powetrplants. Participcfte in V . 
•class disci4^8i6n. * *^ , , 

' / Read Chc^r ^1 in text. . ; * . 

^ortipipeite in small groyp 

prepare 4^5 min- * 
fapiPr^ijafntation on _ ^ 
of ^e engine types. , 

Pdrticipote in'^he ^pup s 
itqtion to the^dai»/ 




Text; Radd.& Pinion, "Auto- 
^ # motive Medhcqiics''; 

. Handout: Bibliography^r 
. the unit . * - 



On graph paper, draw 
l^lfrhctkxd deetch of each 



'Audio- visi 
required, 
aentation. 

Graph 




dqulpnient as 
ibout: P[4- 

to 

r, soft pencils. \ 



' Inspect tto scale model of 
* .ihe Wanket-engine. 



. Plastic fncjlel of. Wonkel 



' . Xppo^oB Prepare a » ' - " Use drafting room, 

(iagrqm of an engine, to \ . 
•be made into an overhead ' 

tronsporency/ ' , ^| 

4^(0t^rKiD Collect brochures, ' \^ *i 

^^chrflcles, and road-te^t ' ' \ , t ^ 

reports on cars haying • * - 

these engines. « 

V. 8lii4|Mit Evaluation: ' ^ 

. \ Test on engine configxirxitions; Incomplete drawings of engines, students to complete, label major 
" * pcffts, and draw gas flow. 

Engine principles: Oral questions given in class, students' responses evaluated by teacher (Rating 
accde: Excellent, Satisfactory, UnaScisfactory). 
Gioup presentation will be evaluated ysing on evaluation ch^klist (himished tD the class ot^he time 
of assigninent), • . * • 

VI. Reaburqe Materials: ^ 

*^ Boofa: O, R Kamm, . Modem Automobile Engines, ' 1973: 

Films '& Filmstrips: Rudolph Diesel Corp., "Diesef Engines for Automobiles," 
' . ' Eccentric Motoi||orp., 'The Rotary Engine,'' 

Transparencies for r Automotive Mechanics," ' ^ ^ \ 

'Articles: L Head, "Is the PistoiJEngiT]|^ Obsolete?" Motor World, August, 197^ 

K Nadir, "Waste, PollHoij, and the Automobile," Current Prpblems, December, 1974, 
Tony Venturi,/'New Interest in on Old Engine , . , The StirUng Cycle," Autobus, Febjuary, 
' ' 1975, 

"Mr. Uar and HiJb Wonderful Steam Engine," Amateur Mechanics, Octobe^ 1974. 
^ ' . * Two Electric Cars. "" Consumer Reports, October, 1975. 
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In additioato thoajrfSlready mentioned, there are 
^several other Kinds of written plans that may be 
heipfDt in certain circumstanced. As you write the 
unit plan, review the followtng items and decide 
whether or not you nfed to work out any of these 
supporting plans. 




Contingency plans.— Even the most carefuf 
plans for learning activities may goav^ry. Field 
trips may not work out. films jnay tDe deVyecL 
in the mail, and resource people^rney get sick. 
It is wise to havQ some plans for iternative 
activities that will cdh/er mtfeh the same 
ground and that can be put\into operation 
qu*lkly. Do not rely on spur-of-the-moment 
ideds or busywork to keep studeofs occupied 



> Logistic pl^s,— Some units in vocational 
educ^tierfmay be rather complex to manage. 
You rT\ay need to make plans to see that stu- 
dents, materials, time, and space are aUavail- 
abte jusfwhen they are needed. 

• Film orders must be placed well in ad- 
vance. 

•^.Students may need to be pre-assigned to 
working groups. 

• Space for large-scale activities may need 
X6 be reserved. ^ 

• Extra time for laboratory work or Special 
• blocks of time may need to t>e arranged 

> Timetable. — Beginning teachers, especially, 
, have trouble keeping the^lasswork moving 

according to plan and on schedule. It may be 
very valuable to make a condensed scjiedule 
of what is supposed to take place ourirtg each 
day of the unit. Another '*rpifli-schediile*' can 
.be drawn up to show the Activities that will 
occur minut^y minute durfng a three-hour 
block of class time. Particularly during the 
introducto^^ phase of the unrt. a mini- 
schedule rliay turn out to be a lifesaver in 
helping to avoid confusion and chaos. 

» Introductory lesson. — Every lesson should 
be well planned, of course, but the introduc- 
tion to the unit ts critical and should be 
planned with special care. This is the time 
when^ou want students to grasp the nature 
and scope of the unit, understand how the 

• le^n relates to previous lessons, and be- 
come motivated.. to begin the learning ac- 
tivities. Some t^pinnmg teachers go beyond 

-the preparation of an outline lesson plan and 

««^toally write a script. This sounds like a lot of 
work, and it is, but rfjpan result in a very high 
quality ir|troduQyte7 tesson Of course, the 
script, most not be read to the class or 
memorii^d and delivered in rote fasliion 
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the followingCase Situation describestheplansmade by Mr EmestEarly, 
a vocational teacher, for a un it of instruction. Readlthe Case Situation, and 
using an accepted unit plan format (either one of those on pp, 38-41, or 
one approved by your resource person), organize Mr' Early's plans for 
topics, objectives, learning activities, resources, and evaluation proce- 
dures into a written unit plan. 



CASE SITUATION * 

Mr. Ernest Earlyiwas writing down some ideas 
forthe new unit hisblasswasto begin m two weeks 
or so. The topic was bec(Wiing clear in his mmd as 
he worked,, though tbe Utie wasn't finally chosen 
yet, Itwould have to do with dealing with custom- 
ers, customer relations, and harWIing customer 
re<pests and comjplarhts. He knew that once on 
the job, an ihiportant factor in his student^suc- 
cess would be how skilled Tfiey were in dealing 
with custonaers a6d mating their needs 

^ Mr. Early wanted his students, when they had 
fii^bpd the unit, to fealize how important that part 
of their work would be and how they could use 
their own personalities to best advantage They 
should kndwthe basjc principles of psychotogy on 
which gbod customer relations could be based 
Above all, thought Mfiparly, they should actually 
be able to handle customers in typicai occupa- 
tional situations. He didn't expect them fo be as 
skilled as someone who had been in the business a 
• long fime, -bgt as beginning workers they should^ 
tie able to handle routine requests and complaints' 
to the customers' and supervisor's satisfaction 

Mr Early jotted down some notes on items that 
should be covered in the unit Yhe importance of 
good customer relation*, the nature of the typical 
custcTmer, the job requirements of beginning 
workers in dealing with customers,' and the basic 
psychQiogy of customer-worker relations were 
first on'^his list. Then he listed some more specific^ 
items: general appearance and manners expected ' 
of the worker by customers, worker behaviors that 
ptease and reassure customers, and behaviors 
that antagonize customers Finally, he thought, Ihe 
unit should put it all together and show students 
how to conduct themselves in a typical situation, 
.the course textbook was pretty general on this 
tppic, but by reading Chapter 4 the students 
should at leaSl get a good mtroduction. 

Mr Earkdecided he could strengthen the unit 
by givioflAss presentations on the psychology of > 



customer-worker relations anAon desirable. and 
undesirable worker b^aviors Then he had a great 
Idea . . his friend, the personnel manager of a 
local firm, could talk to the class about customer 
relations and what the firm expected their workers 
to be able to do, and the class could ask questions 
afterward 

There was also a good videotape in the library 
called, " People 'Awareness ' that was right on the 
topic and that students could view mdividually 
when they were ready for it Another individual 
activity would be for students to critique the case 
studies that he had worked out last semester l^st 
semester's roje-playing activity had beerrvery suc- 
cessful, and he could even improve it this time At 
first he would take the part of the worker with a 
$tudent as customer; then, when the students 
began to understand the techniques, they .would 
switch roles 

It wasn't going to be easy to make a goo(^ test at 
the end of this unit, thought Mr Early Of course 
the basic ^!>rlnciples aod psychological theory 
could be taken care of in an objective-test . . 
perhaps about 25 items. But what to do 
about their attitudes toward customers'? Hey ' Why 
not give that attitude test he found in the college 
text . first as a pretext before the unit, and then 
as a pdst-test to determine how much their attitude 
had changed in the desired direction' For the per- 
formance part, Mr Early decided he could observe 
each student dealing with a typical customer 
(another studenj) using a checklist of the desired 
behaviors He told himself to remember to give 
each student a copy of the checWist at the begin- 
ning of the unit. 

Well, th^ unit was shaping up very nicely Now to 
get It down or\pgper in a systematic form Mr Early 
'sharpened a couple of pencils and earnestly got to 
work. 
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Compare your completed unit plan with the Model Unit Plan given below 
You may have used a somewhat different unit plan format, but all the 
essential components of a unit pfan should be included^ and all the 
teacher's ideas should appear in the plan , 



MODEL UNIT PLAN 



SUBJECT Vdcationa. Ed.co^ic- SCHOOL Ma r Chance Voca^ o^a TEACHER Err.es^ lg^ y 

UNIT "Jg PIC Dea. w.tn C-^tor:ers Ha-cLe ?c^\^e Req^es's a'^a CcT.p.airis 

OVERVIEW According X occ-.pai^c-.ai^jpi/ses oeg r -..r^g woce-s - • - .s w De .r ?cr'ac! w^n 're c.nlic ar.c w... freq^er.liy 
be deaiing direc^.y w-n c.s^crr.e^s s aes.gne:! p-cr.-.e s- .ae-s w.rr. a c-ow edge oi pnr.ciples on whicn CoStcn^.er 

relations are t>ased A s-.ae^ • s.::cess'.. ; cz-z e' -g -h.s 'a . cc-.pe^en- - -e si^:^ neeaeo wort wrn>%^or-e's ^n 
routine situcricns 



Student P«Honnance 
Ob|*ctiv«i 



The stu#en* 
will be able 



demonstrate a 
positive of :*ude 
toward customers 
and toward :he 
work of deck- 
ing witn them 



CQntent 



/ea-.ors 



'e^.cr^ 



•"e ""eeo; 'o 'ileve.op pe'sc":: 



Laamtng AcWvmet Ratourcet Eviutton 



^s*en 'o .r'ro^i-c'G'^ 
.esse" r;/ *'*ie *eocr.er 



Feod Cr.ap'e' 4-in 
*r^e *es' 

^s*er *c 
presen'o^io^ cy 
pe'sorre ""T'oge' 

Parvcpc*© ir, 



Pfe'es* ana post 
tes* Occ^pa-- 
r.ona. A^r^ae 
'est No ."^ 



'Lo.rse 
'ex* Dock 

^erscnne* Tion 
age: oi S'l.es 
crna V/orcmar 



pass f80%/ a 25 :te' 
objective tes* 
on the Dosic 
pcyc ho logical 
pnnopies of ^ 
custorrier 
rekrlions 



Va.^e o* icncw.ecige oi ^/c'-o ocr/ 
wrer oea/.ng ///n cis'o'^e's 



/.e*^ vde^v^ape Peop.e 

A /rareness respc^a 'o tape^ 

q ^est.or.s 



. ne ps*/' 



'croio^,^. rereds of 



Ls^en tc *eacner 
presen!a*'ons on psy 
cno.ogicai bo^'i and 
practical appndsrticr^ 



^art.cip^re c. 



,as£ 



Videotape ' 
People Awareness 
/.aeo^ape 
p.cr/!xiclc ^n;'^ 



Teocner rr.aoe / 
»es* 25 item / . 
ob)ec*jve exan/ 
developed frorr. 
pfesen^atior^s 
arid '/ideota'S^ on 
Dosic pr.nc.pie4 



Lxorrpies or App^co* o^r, 
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Content 



-tuiaminf ActivW«s 



fl«t6urc«s 



d#mon«trate. com- 
petence (in a 
simulbted situa- 
ation) iti tech- 
mques oi dealing 
with customers in 
routine buMness ^ 
situations. The 
level of peiior- 
mance should be 
that expected of 
beginning workers 



r 



Appearance ongi dress requirements 
oi the occMpotion * 

Manners expected ot, workers 

Techniques and behaviors in 
dealing with customers * 



Und^rabie behaviors 

Handimg "routine customer situations 
P^equests oij^d complinnis 



Listen to teacher 
presentation on tech- 
niques for dealing 
with customers 

Participate m 
class discussion 



Cnti^ue the given 
cose studies of 
customer reloUons 
situations 

Partici]3ate m role- 
piaying of customer 
and worker (partici- 
pate in both roles} , 



Evaluation 



Student per- 
formance of cus- 
tomer relations 
competencies, 
evaluated by 
checklist 



Case stud 
sheets w: 
model onsw"* 



Handouts de-- 
scribing role-play 
situatioos 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed unit plan. should have included all the components «nd 
> elements indicated in the Model Unit Plan If you missed some points or have questions about the form of 
your unit plan> review the mat^l m the information sheet, Writing Unit Plans, pp 36-42, or check with 
your resource person if necessary 



\ 
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Learning ixperienqe IV 



OVERVIEW 




AetivHy 





. You vi^ill be selecting and refining a topic for lo ingTructionariwiKn your 



own occupational seryice area 




You *lll be develop mg the enJiKe unit topic you eel 




You will be organizihg the unit of in«tructior*fi!^ aw^tten unit piwi, u^ing 
an accepted fprma^ ^ 




!i^ou will be evattking your competency in deveiopi^ 
* the unit Ptannliig Checldlst. p. 48. ; a ' 
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From your own occupations^ service area, select a topic appropriate for an 
Trfstructional unit. Refine the topic to be suitable for students typical of 
those usually enrolled tor^his vocational program m age, educational 
backgrouhd, and career goals. Consult courses of study or curriculum 
'guides fopyour occupational area to aid you in selecting a unit topic that is 
based on the appropriate contents and objectives of the program. 



Develop the entire unit topic you selected. You shbuld complete the follow- 
ing steps in planning the unit: 

1. Develop one or more student performance objectives for the unit. 

2. Construct a summary outline of the subject matter contents of the unit. 

3. Select or devise a senes of student learning activities designed to help 
students achieve the unit objectives, these may irtclude classroom 
lessons, laboratory work^ projects, or individual study assignments. 

4. Select the evaluation procedures that are designed to determine 
whether students have achieved the objectives of the unit. Be prepared 
to describe the proceduresp^clearly— pot just that you plan a "test." 

5. Prepare a list of resources for the unit, including those-for student use 
and for your use as the teacher ^ 

I 



Organize the plans you have made for the instructional unit into a written 
unit plan Use one of the formats from this module, from the vocational 
education literature, or one suggested b^ your resource person 



After you havedeveloped your unit plan, use the Unit Planning Checklist, 
p 49, to evaluate your work. 
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U»UXLmjlKNING CHECKLIST 



NAME 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following. performance components was'not accomplished, — 
partially accomplished, or 'fully accpmphshed. If, because of special cir- ^^^^ 
cumstances, a.performance component was not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an^^ in the N/A box. resource person 

r 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



<l'^^ <c^^ 



In developing the plan, yoi^ 

1. consulted curriculum' guides and courses of study in the vocational i — i i i i i ^| j 
cprvira arpa fnr annronri;?te tODics and content I — I I — I I — I L— J 



O □ □ D 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ C 

□ □ □ □ 



service area for appropriate topics and content 

2. selected a topic which 

a. >s relevant to st](jdents 

b. is significant I 

c. has a focus or continuity 

The obiective(s) as stated In the unit plan: i | [ 11 11 I ^ 

3. are stated in terms of student behaviors or performances . I — II — II — I I — I 

4. provtde for indtvtdual differences in student abilities . . I— I D D D 

The instructional content outlined In the plan: i | | 11 11 | 

5 is correlated with the stLdent performance objectives of the unit I — I I — II — I L4J . 

> n n n n 

6. provides a variety of difficulty levels I — ' ' — ' |— » " — K, 

The student learning activities In the plan: i 1 r— 1 [ I J I 

' 7. are based upon the ^udent-performance obfective(s) of the unit I — I LJ I — I L-J 

8. are varied, to provide for a wide range of student interest, ability, | — 1 r— 1 t 1 r~l 

and learning styles .... I — I' — — ' ' — ' ^ ' 

9k prbvidfe' for sUJ^ent practice and application of the requisite per- Fl f I F^, . 

formandes ^ LJ I — II — I I — i; 

The evalua^bn pr6cedures specified in the unit plan: 1 1 pn i | j I 

* 10. are direfetly based on the objective(s) ,1 — I I — l' — ' " — * 

11 require the same kinds of student performance as called for in the Fl I I Fl FH 

objective(^) • . ... .. UJ LJ LJ • LJ 

12. use techniques to gather data that depend as little as possible on 1 — u- 1 11 11 1 

the judgment, opinion, or'attitude of the teacher . I — I I — I I — ' I — 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses, tf any item receives a NO, ot 
PARTIAL response, rej))se your plan accordingly, or check with your resour<^|^rson*if necessary 

o :\ V- 49 ^ 



NOTES 



S1X . — 



Learning Experience V 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 





? • 

Select and develop a unit of instruction on an appropriate4opic in your 
ocdMpattonal specialty. This willinclude— 

• developing one^rinore studerit peffonViance obiectives C 

• developing^^outUne ^ ' • 

• . seledting md (jeyetoping 6 series (rf studenM^ing activities 

• s^Q^tNig and deWeloping evaluation procedufiss 

• Miparing a list pr bitMiography of instructh>nal resources 
1ftffiv^|vir)g students in^planning the unit of instmetion 

•/ pr^iaring a coinplete writ^ unit ^}lan, using an^ppropriate format 

IK>T^' jf you completed Learning Experienc^rfV, you noay use the unit of 
ij^stfUctk>n yoe ftompteted for thrt leaning experience, or ariothar unit of 
instniction yoM may have completed. However, you muetioi^ce certain that 
the$^,i^its are adapted to fit the needs and mtsrests of your students, or 
afB ravish and/or updated as necessary. 




u have developed your final urnt of instruction, arrange to have 
uree perton review the pfen. 

competency.willtje assessed by your resource pAfson, using the 

Tepcher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 53-54. 

Based up6n the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in developinga 
unit <rf instruction. t 



• Fof • definition df actual school srtuatwn Me iSe mside back cover 
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teach'er ^rformance assessment form 

DeSielop a Unit'Plan {&-3) 



Diralctlohs: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by plaping - ^ 

art/ hi tK? apfiropriate box under the LEVEL OF PEiVORMANCE headigg. date 

lf..beicatJse<of special circumstances, a^performance component was not 

afpplicable/or impossi.ble to execute, place an X in the N/A box. resource person 



1* 



rn ^eloping Ihe unK plan the teacher: ^ 

1. rhd^ed all essential components of a gnit plan (title, 
dh^erview, obiectives, content or topfcs, learning ^c- 
. tivitiei, resources, evaluation procedures) ^ • • 

' 2. involved stud^ts m 1he formative and/or refinement 
5it stage^t the planning process* ' . ... 

^3. included resource materials designed to stimulate stu- 
dent interest'" . — • • • 

consulted curriculum gcHdes and courses of study for the 
fogram ^ . . « . . . 4f . • . 

lected the^t^ic after reviewing it& relevance to stu- 
, its significance^nd its feasibility 

. e.'preffaVecl by reading and becoriiing immer^d in the 
topic ' • 

ThJf object! vdlkvof the iMit as ^ated In the unK plan: 

7, are basedxjn an analysis of student, needs and/or occu- 
pational nKjuirements,/*. , . . ' 




'**8.' arf stated in terms of student behaviors 



g.^rovide for iqdivickj^l differences in student abilities and 
(► > occupational goaw^* 

• to. provideforo.bj6ctive$^se6smentof student achievement 



^4 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



• 



# / / / / / 

□ ' □ □' 

□'□ □ 0,DD 
O □ t]fa ■DtJ, 

□ □ □ □ . 



0 




The instructional content oufUned in the unit plan: 

1 V. is correlated with the student pprf ormance obj6ctives1or 
the unit 

# flp. is^based on the course of study Mr the vocational pro- i — i 
^ gram I I 

13. is significant a^^ralevant to the students' 

14. is of a scope anci^depth required of the objectives r , 
. >5. provides for a variety of difficulty levels . * 

.The student learning activities included in the unit plan: 

16. are ba$ed upon the student performance objectives of 
the unit .Q. w' " 

$ 

17. are designed to erKOurage students to become actively 
involved in the learning process . 

t8. are varied, to provide^for a wide range of student interest, 
ability, and learning styles . . . . 



I 1 


1 — T 1 — 1 r — 1 


1 1 1 1 


I 1 

□ 


1 — 1 1 — 1 r — 1 

□ □ □ 


□ □ 


n 


□ □ □ 


□.a. 


□ 


□ □ q 


ad. 




□ □ ■ 


am 


□ 


□ do 


a a' 




□ D □ 

/ 


ah: 







^ 19 are appropriate to the maturity and educational level ot i — r% i — i i — i i — i i— i 

/.'--^T-.-. ■ a a 



20. provide for student practice |nd application of the per- 
formanpe of the unit ^ . 'X j. , 

21. provide' prompt feedback and reinforcqpient of student 
performance . . - . 



□ 

22. are practical anjj feasible for the specific vocational jjro- i — i 
gram . ^ ^ - > ... LJ^ 

fheevaluation procedures specified in the unit plan: i — i 

23. collect evaluation data that are objective in nafure . . . I I 

□ 



23. collect evaluation data that are objective ir 
*> ft 

"V"" Sf^' '^^^ drawn directly from the objectives of the unit 
> 25. f^uire the same basio student performarKe as required 



25. require the same basio Student pertormarKe as required t — i 
^ in the objecti^jjj^of the unit LJ 

26. arAlesigned to assess the terminal level ot performance i — i 
of the student \ _ , - / I I 



27. used criteria of performance based on eptry-level em- 
ployment ... » . . 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All iteins must receive N/A, GOOCX or EXCELLENT responses. If arty item 
>6,ceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacheringeds to complete in order to reach compcj^'ency irtthe weak areas 

• ' ^--^ ^ 



NOTES 




about using the center's pbte 
Modules ^ 



Organ^ation 

Each modute Is designedltTi^ you gam competency 
in a partlcutar skfil areaVorxsidered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a seftes of leSrning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions Ck>mpleting these experi- 
ences shouW enaMe you to ac,hieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the finat learning experience The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an^tualschpol situation wh^n you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or^n^ijffisafYice teacher 

Proctdurea 

Modules ar$ designed to allow you to individualize your 
teachereducation program You^peed to taketnly those , 
modules covering skills which you d^ndt already pos- 
sess. Similarly^ you need riot completeany learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already Tifave the skill 
needed to completfi it Therefore, before taking any 
module, ydu should carefully review (1 ) the In^duction, ^ 
12) the Objectives listed on p 4. (3) the Ove^iews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience, ^fter compsiring your present needs and com- 
-petencies with the information you ♦have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions ^ • >i> . 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or mofe of the en- 
abling _pbjectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (tho^l learning 
experience(s) ^ 

• tbat you are already competent la this area, and 
ready to complete the final learn ing%3(perience in 
order to "test out" ^ ' 

• that the moduli is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time ^ 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necesss^ arrangements with your resource person If 
yoj^ do not complete the final experience successfully; 
'^Jr^eet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
p^t the experieqpe, or (2) complete (or review) previciiS 
sections of thelfnodule or other related ac|^ities 
suggested by your resource person before attempnngta 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling ire also available m each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final aj^erience 
Any time^ou do not meet the minimum leveBW&rfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you ar^P)ur re- ' 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) compfteting 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
activities. (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting aijditional activities suggested by the resource 
person^(4) designing your own learning expedience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Terminology . * ^ ^ ^ 

Actual School SrtuaUoik refers to a situation in 
which you are actuiffy workfng with, and responsible 
for, secorSdary or t>ost-secondarv vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, ^a student teacher,* or an in- 
service teacher would be,f unctiomn^ in an actual school . 
situation If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you ale taking the modute, yOu can com- 
^ plete the module up to the final learning-expedience *You < 
^would then do the f\pal laming experience later, i e., 
when you have access to an actual school situatton 
Alternate Activity or Feedt>ack^ refers to an' item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
Items wjiich, due fb special circumstances, you are un- 
ABle to complete 

Occupational Specialty • refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a v^ational servica area {e g , the 
service area Trade a^^lndustrial Educ3ti6n includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
OptkMial Activity or Feedback refers to an item 
'which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
-«aant and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence , ; 
Resource Person refers to the person in chferge of 
your educational program, .the profe^r. instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/ supervising' 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module * 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distnbutive education, health occupations edi^ca- 
rtion, home economics education. Tndustn&l arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing thd' module ^ 

Uevelt Of Performance for Rnal Assessment 

HI A .The criterion was not met because it was not 
ypltcable to the situation 

None No attempt wa& made to meet. the critenon. 
althougl^t was relevent ' 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has '^nly very limited ability fb perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable to pertorm^this skill li aa 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to performHt 
Good . The teacher is able to pjrtorm this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher iS'able to perform ;his skill m a 
very effective mSinner , 
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8 of wThe Center's 
l^rformance-Based Teacher'^ducation Modules 

^ : ^ 



\ tor a Communrty Survey V 
Conduct a Community Survey 
Raport'the FirwJirtgs of a Community Survey 
Organize an Occup«ttonal Advisory Committee 
Maintain an OccupatKXial Advisory Committed 
Daveiop Program Goals and Objectives 
Conduct an Occupabonal Anaiysis 
Develop a Course of Study 
Develop Lor>g-Range Program Plarts 
Conduct a Student Fotlow^Jp Study 
Evaluata Your VocatK>nal Program 



A-2 
A-3 
A-^ 
A-5 
A-6 
A-7 
A-6 
A-9 
A-10 
A-11 

C9il9^fOtj Bt iMtrucHofial Ptonning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
B-2 Develop Studerrt Perfomr^r>ce Dbfectives 
* B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 
§-4 Develop a Lesaon Plan i 
B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 
B-^ Prepare Teacher-Made tnstrudronaf Materials- 

CiUQonf C: Inttnicttonal pwcutlon . 



Direct Field Tnps 

Conduct Group Drscussiona.- Panel Discussions, and . 
Symposiums 

Employ Bfainstorrxiing, Buzz Group and Question Box 

Techniques 
Oilict Students m Instructing^her ^Students 
Employ Stmuiation Techniques 
Guide StMiant Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students in Applyif^ Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Protect Methbd 
Introduce a Lesson 
Sumnwtze a Lesson 
Empip Oral Questioning Techniques 
Em3iy Reintorcement Techntques 
Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Le*rT>ers 
Present an Illustrated Talk 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
individualize Instruction 
Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
Uie Subject Matter Experts to Present Information . 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Ejthrbits 
Present Information with Models, Real Objects and Fiartnei 
Boards 

Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 
Present Information with Filmstrips^and Slides 
.Present Information wrth Films 
Present Information .with Audio Record I r>gs . , 

Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
' Employ Programmed Instruction ^ ^ 

Present Information with the Chalkt>oard and Flip Chart * 



0-4 

C-5 
C-6 
C-7 
C-6 
C-9 

c-icr 

C-11 
C-12 
C-13 
C-14 
C-15 
C-16 
C-17 
C>18 
0-19 
C-20 
C-21 
C-22 

C-23 
C-24 

C-» 
. C-W 
- C-27 

C-28 
^ C-29 

Category O: InalnicttoAal EvaKiatton 

D-1 Student Performance Crrtena ^ 

D-2 AaJ^PStudent Performance Knowledge *^ 

D-3 Ataess Student Performance Attrtudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Your ir^structional Effect rveness/ 

, Ca|agory C: lnalruc«9nal Management 

E-1 ^ro|act Instructional Resource Meeds 
E-2 Managa Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 AiTar)ga for lmproverr>ent of Your Vocational Facilit»es 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System ^ 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide foMhe First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students m Developing Self-Oiscipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Marwge the Vocational taborat6ry 

Ca^^gory F: Quidartca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 
F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
F-3 Uie Conferences to Help Meet SfiKf^t Needs w 
F-4 Provide Information on Educational itkJ Career' Opportunities 
F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Empi^y^nent or FurtKisr Education « 

Category O: School^CommuniCy ReMona ^ ^ 

G-1 

G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

G-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 



Devekjpa School-Cowmunjty Relatior^'pian-for Your Vocational 

Program \ 
Gr/e Presentations to Promote Your Vodiatiorial Program 
Deveio^'BPOchures to Promote Your VocJ»t»onal ProgranT v 
^ ~ )lays to ProfViote Your Vocatiipnal Program 

s Releases and Articles Coriceming Your Vocatior\al 




Arrar»ge for TelS^tsion and Radio presentatior^ Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
Conduct an Open House 
Work with,Member8 of the Communrty 
WorV with State and Local Educators 
Otrtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program ^ • ' 



Calagory H: Student Vocattonal Organization 

K-1 Devekjp^ Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Wcational 

Organtzatiorts ^ 
H-2 #tablish a Student Vocational Organization 
K-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Memtwrs for 

, LeadersfTlt> Roles 
H-4 Assist Student Vocatiorwl Organization Members m OeN^k>pmg 

and Financing a Yearty Program of Actrvities 
H-5 Supervtae Activrties of the Student Vocational Organtzatior\ 
H-6 ^ Gu«)e pvticipation m Student Vocational Organization Contests ' 
-'Jbatogory l:.Ptofeselonal Role and Development > 
1-1 4 Keep Up-to-Oate Profess»or«lly 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching. Profession 
1-3 . Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
1-4 Serve the Schgbl and Communrty 
1-5 Obtain a Surtabie Teaching Posrtion 
1-6 Provide Lat>oratory Expener>ce8 for Prospe<ftive Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-6 Supervise Student Teachers ^ 

Catagory J: Coordlnatton o< Coopar a ttve Education 

J-1 M=*«Wish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
J-2 « Manage the Attendance Transfers and TerrpinatKXis of CoOp 

4 Students 
J-3 Er^il Students iK Your Co-Op Program 
J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 
J-5 Place Co-Op Students on the Job 
J-6 Dev«k3p the Training Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 
J-7 Coordinate Og-the-Job Instruction 

Evaluate Co^ Students On-the>>ob Performance 
J--9 9^9s>^ for Students Related Instruction 
J-10 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELA1CD POBUCATIOfiS 

Sti^denf GuKjfe to Usipg PrfHormance- Based Teacher Education 
Matenals ^ 

Resoufjpe Person Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher 
Education Matenals , 

Guide to the lmpl^n>entation of Perform ar>ce-Bfsed Teacher Education 



For lnformatk>n rggarding •vailablHty and prlc^ of th^aa matariatt contact— 

AAVIM 

Am#ric«n At•ociatlo^fof VocsttoMt Inttnictlonii Materials 

120 Engineerir^g ^Center • At^tans, Oaorgia 30602 1 (404) 542-2586 



